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@ ¢ THE COUPON WILL 
BRING THIS FREE BOOK 


ALF THE BUSINESS BAT- 

TLE” is the name of a 56 

page book that is worth 
many dollars, but which we would 
like to send you absolutely free! 


We have been told that it is one 
of the most important books ever 
published on the subject of identi- 
fication. Pages four, five and six 
contain examples of the value and 
need of trademarking. Pages seven 
to nineteen tell you how to trade- 
mark your product. Right through 
the book, page after page contains 
valuable information that every 
business executive ought to have at 
his finger tips. Thus page fifty-one 
gives you six rules for selecting a 
trademark. Page fifty-two gives you 
the essence of the requirements for 
registering a trademark. 


Of course the book is not entirely 
unselfish. Frankly it contains an 
outline of the many products and 
service of the Kaumagraph Compa- 
ny, manufacturers of Kaumagraph 
Dry Transfers and Kaumagraph 
Lithography. But considering Kau- 
magraph’s position of authority on 
matters of identification, this infor- 
mation we believe will be equally 
interesting and valuable. 


Already several hundred execu- 
tives in leading textile and hosiery 
mills have received a copy of “Half 
the Business Battle”. Certainly it 
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deserves a place in your own busic WVVVVVVVVYV Vv 
ness library. 56 pages in all, it is 
handsomely bound in stiff board, 
covered with fine Japanese paper. 
It is not only a good book—it is a 
good-looking book. 


200 Varick St., New York 


Please send me without obligation 
a copy of your new book “Half 
the Business Battle.” 
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Kaumagraph will send you a copy 
of “Half the Business Battle”, on 
request—mail the coupon at right. 
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Fis the circuit. The breaking of the circut 
forms an arc that develops heavy gases ane 
kcatters molten metal. 


Above reprint from a book- 
let describing the action of 
a bare link when it blows, 
admits the scattering of 
molten metal. It clings to 
wall, pits, contact points 
and freezes threads. Trico 
does not have this trouble. 






arbon deposits are more easily removed because 
he inside diameter of the brass ferrule is the same 
as the inside diameter of the fibre and, particularly 
in the ferrule type, there is no offset to obstruct 
cleaning. 


Above reprint from a cir- 
cular describing the ease 
of removing carbon depos- 
its from the bare link fuse 
described. Metal and car- 
bon deposits act as conduc- 
tors, also current wasters 
and must be removed, 
Trico stays clean; see rea- 
son given in next column. 


Sixty Notches on the Ferrule/ 
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These were made by a Steel Mill Engineer to record 
the number of times a TRICO Fuse would blow with- 
out injury to the casing, or scatter carbon and metal 
to the inside wall, contacts and cap threads. Doubt- 
ful of TRICO’S claim that TRICO fuses would be 
clean after blowing, also withstand blowing indefi- 
nitely, prompted this test. 


After making 60 notches on several ferrules, indicat- 
ing as many blowings, most of which were on dead 
shorts, and the casings still serviceable, the Engineer 
stopped. 60 was proof enough! 


TRICO’S Renewal Element is the ‘‘tough bird”’ re- 
sponsible for this remarkable record. Its famous 
Powder-Packed Element which, besides preventing 
unnecessary blowings, muffles the flash like a cut- 
out on an engine muffles gas explosions. 


The molten metal of a blown TRICO link cannot 
scatter to the wall, contact points and cap threads; 
nor can there be arcing to charr the fibre casing and 
cover it with carbon. All action is stifled in the 
inner casing. 

Cleaning and scraping is unknown to the user of 
TRICO ‘‘Powder-Packed’’ Renewable Fuses. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 






> RENEWABLE 


heyre “POWDER-PACKED” 
and Pioneers for Eleven Years. 


Less Blowings - - Lower Watt Loss - - Extreme Simplicity 


APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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LL factors in the textile industry are keenly inter- 

ested in the formation of the United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., an organization that is part of a plan 
fathered by Homer Loring for the rehabilitation of the 
Fall River cotton mills. The firm of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., New York and Boston bankers, offered $5,000,000 
preferred stock and 500,000 shares of the common of this 
company in units of one share of preferred and one share 
of common for $107.50 per unit. The other 250,000 shares 
of common were purchased from the corporation for $2,- 
500,000 by interests identified with the management. 

Through this offering the activities of Mr. Loring in 
the New York market came to public attention. The cor- 
poration itself was incorporated in Delaware with author- 
ized capitalization of $15,000,000, $100 par 6 per cent cu- 
mulated preferred and 750,000 no-par common shares. 
The offering made by the bankers was the first given to 
the public. Concerning this flotation Mr. Loring said in a 
letter to the bankers; 

“The United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., have 
acquired a substantial interest in profitable, established 
New York selling houses which sold during the last year 
over 125,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, silk and rayon, 
having total value of $22,000,000. These selling houses are 
converters, as they are known in the trade, buy unfinished 
grey cloth from the mills, have it styled, bleached, dyed, 
or printed according to the needs of their customers who 
include manufacturers, mail order houses, wholesalers, 
chain stores, and retail stores. 

“The converters anticipate the requirements of their 
customers and buy their goods wherever purchases can be 
made to the best advantage. Well managed converting 
houses have been able to show satisfactory profits even 
during recent years. 

“Tt is proposed to purchase either in the North or South 
a limited number of finishing plants to bleach, dye and 
print and a few selected mills specializing in products be- 
ing sold in large quantities by the selling houses. These 
finishing plants and mills, in conjunction with the selling 
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nalysis of Loring’s 


Textile Merger 


POTOMAC TTT 


HE proverbial “two sides’ of the merger ques- 

tion are adequately discussed in this article, Af- 

ter describing the Loring plan, insofar as it has been 

announced, the writer presents some interesting ob- 

servations of the different reactions the development is 
creating in different phases of the industry. 

But, regardless of the viewpoint, the subject of 
mergers is an outstanding topic of discussion in the 
textile field—and everyone is following Mr. Loring’s 
movements with keen interest, because of what they 
will develop when they have passed the initial experi- 
mental stages. 


BIULIHVILUUILIUVNESAAUESOETHT UNE LA AUIS 
houses, will be in a position to handle every step from the 
purchase of the raw materials to the sale of the finished 


merchandise. 


“The large volume of sales of the selling houses insures 
continuous full-time operation to the finishing plants and 
such mills as may be acquired. The mills included in ihe 
organization will not be compelled to seek a market for 
their goods and the selling houses will be assured of quali- 
ty, service and low cost. 

“T am confident that upon confirmation of the above 
plan, the earnings will be more than twice dividend re- 
quirements on the corporation’s preferred stock even if the 
present textile depression is prolonged. Improvement in 
the general textile situation should place the corporation 
in a position to make a substantial profit.” 

The three converting houses referred to that have be- 
come a part of the United Merchants and Manufacturers 
plan are what were formerly known as the Cohn, Hall, 
Marx Co. of which Lawrence Marx was president, the York 
Textile Co., and the Seneca Co. The Seneca and York 
companies have been merged into a new corporation and 
an issue of $5,000,000 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and 300 shares of common stock have been issued. 
The first issue was used to take over the business of Cohn, 
Hall Marx Co. and the second issue to take over the busi- 
ness of the York and Seneca organizations. 

The organization of the three companies has been retain- 
ed although August Viet, the founder of the York Co., has 
withdrawn from active management,.and Mr. Rosenthal 
and his son, of the Seneca, have withdrawn. All three 
companies were among the converting houses that showed 
earnings last year. 

Homer Loring*, who is the active factor in planning 
this new textile development first became interested in the 
textile industry through the efforts of men associated with 
the First National Bank in Boston and holding interests in 
Fall River properties. His first move was to bring about 
a consolidation of three banks in that city, the Metacomet, 
Massacoit-Pocasset, and First National into a group now 
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known as the B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co. This merged 
organization came into the possession of a great deal uf 
mill paper, some of which is non-liquid although well se- 
cured by mil] endorsement. 

It was at first assumed that he planned a large merger 
of Fall River mills but this did not prove to be the case. He 
has engaged two or three mill men formerly employed at 
New Bedford to make a practical examination of various 
Fall River properties that are virtually in the hands of the 
bank as a creditor. From time to time reports have been 
circulated that he is to take over one mill or another. As 
late as November 5th it was only known definitely at Fall 
River that Mr. Loring and his associates have offered to 
take over the Arkwright Mills, the offer being wholly de- 
pendent on whether the city will grant a substantial abate- 
ment of its $150,000 tax claim against the corporation. 

In case the desired abatement is granted the Loring in- 
terests are willing to pay the stockholders of the corpor- 
ation $5.00 per share for their stock and pay the creditors 
40 per cent in addition to the 15 per cent they have already 
received. If the deal goes 
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the situation it is stated that he believes that effective con- 
solidations starting with mergers of selling or distributing 
agencies that have earning power and efficiency and taking 
in such mills or finishing plants as may be made efficient 
at moderate capital investments can maintain their posi- 
tion in the markets and force competition that will elimi- 
nate the unfit. 

In Fall River it is stated that some manufacturers are 
convinced that they will be able to hold their own for some 
time by the addition of combers and of machinery that 
will enable them to reduce costs. They are watching the 
moves of Mr. Loring with a great deal of interest and are 
beginning to talk more freely of liquidation. In the past 
month plants that have been running very light and have 
been making limited earnings are being considered as pos- 
sibilities for merging while others are being allowed to he 
idle to await some action on the part of either creditors 
or stockholders. 

Reports were published to the effect that the Algoquin 
Printing Co. and the Fall River Bleachery were to be com- 

bined with the Loring mer- 


through, the plant will be . HOMER LORING, the active promoter of the ger. These reports have 
equipped with $200,000 merger discussed in this article, retired last March been denied and both plants 





worth of new machinery for 
the manufacture of special- 
ties such as are not made 
in any of the local mills and 


from the Presidency of the Boston & Maine R. R,, 
after completing four years of work in rehabilitating 
that railroad. He had previously assisted in the re- 
habilitation of the Eastern Massachusetts Railway, a 
combination of street railways in Boston and the 


are in operation. It was al- 
so stated that two mills in 
New Bedford in which asso- 
ciates in the Kidder, Pea- 
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the plant will be run on two Gastern and southeastern part of the state of Massa- 


body organization have 


shifts of eight hours each. chusetts. He had alsoserved as head of the State ‘tock holdings were to he 


The mill owes about Commission of Administration and Finance. 


$340,000 in addition to tax 

claims and if forced to liquidate, it has been estimated that 
the stockholders would not get anything and the creditors 
would not get much more than 55 per cent. It is a mill of 
60,000 spindles. Other mills reported to be under consid- 
eration for similar treatment are the American Linen Co. 
(a cotton mill), the Granite Mills, Stafford, and Merchants 
mill. 


A short time ago stockholders of the King Philip Mills, 
a very prosperous fine goods mill in Fall River, were of- 
fered $175 per share for their holdings by an unknown bid- 
der. The treasurer passed the offer along to stockholders 
without comment but it is now stated that the control of 
the corporation rests as before the bid was received. This 
mill has a surplus in excess of its capital and has been a 
consistent dividend payer for 50 years. Reports also 
stated that the Loring interests were seeking the Lincoln, 
Parker, Davis, and some other fine goods mills but these 
reports have been denied by the officials. 

Earle P. Charlton, a Fall River man who is a larze 
stockholder in the Charlton Mills, vice-president of the 
Woolworth, and said to be the largest individual stockhold- 
er of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., and Louis K. Liggett, 
head of the United Drug Co., also a holder in some Fall 
River properties, are associates who are cooperating with 
Mr. Loring in handling the Fall River problem. 


Beyond the statement quoted above made to Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. by Mr. Loring, no public statement has 
been made by him concerning his plans and intentions up 
to this writing. In Boston financial circles it is stated that 
his examination of the textile situation thus far has led 
him to believe that the source of the trouble is over-equip- 
ment and over-production in advance of demand. To meet 


included but these reports 
were also denied. There 
are many vague rumors abroad, a recent one being that the 
Riverside and Dan River Mills of Danville, Virginia, were 
to become a part of a Loring merger and this was also de- 
nied. An appraisal and engineering examination of these 
plants was the occasion of the circulation of this report. 


Since the consolidation of the converting interests in 
New York in the Loring merger became known, attempts 
have been made by many parties to bring about other mer- 
gers of mercantile houses for the purpose of following 
the plans outlined in the case of the United Merchants 
and Manufacturers, Inc. It was announced a short time ago 
that Fred Butterfield & Co. and the Bear Mill Manufactur- 
ing Co. had been united, each organization retaining its per- 
sonnel but acting under a united Board of Directors made 
up of the two organizations and headed by Mr. Pinnell of 
Butterfield’s as president and Charles L. Bernheiner of the 
Bear Mill Co. as Chairman of the Board. 


There are many varied opinions jn the markets concern- 
ing the final success of consolidation in solving the troubles 
of the cotton industry as there are men engaged in it. It 
is known that many converting organizations that have 
been approached to join the Loring merger and others have 
declined to abandon their individuality. On the other 
hand it is known that some of the commission houses and 
other selling agencies are on the verge of consolidation in 
one form or another. 

Manufacturers are keen to keep in.touch with the trials 
of new methods that will give them some promise of se- 
curing a steady outlet for their merchandise at a profit. 
But few of them are willing to surrender any part of their 
control of sales to accept an ephemeral connection with a 
sales organization that will not consider them as a mer- 
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cantile factor in the business. On the will help much until over-production and 
other hand there are many merchants 
including some of the sharpest and most 
successful converters in the cotton goods 
business who decline to abandon their 
own business and to assume the direc- 
tion or responsibility of manufactur- 
ing. They prefer to sell in a market of 
their own finding and buy in a market 
that offers free competition. 

It appears to be generally agreed 
this it will be possible for Mr. Loring 
and his associates to form a strong and 
profitable organization following the 
lines already outlined provided he does 
not rely upon owning and controlling 
more than 60 per cent of the sources of 
production. In the last analysis it is 
felt that if the Fall River mills cannot Lawrence Marx, Vice-President product through regular brokers have 
be operated at competitively low cost made as large profits over a long series 
with mills elsewhere because of the onerous burden of high of years as mills of equal power in production have made 
taxation, legislative restriction, and union labor a well man- _ through selling agencies of their own. Sight seems to have 
aged mercantile organization can turn to the South for been lost of the fact that one of the causes of the uneasiness 
its merchandise supply and make a profit that will pay felt by manufacturers is the lack of recognition of the radi- 
dividends on the capital being floated up to the present. eal change that has been forced upon selling agents to main- 

While there are many complaints from manufacturers tain distribution through new agencies made necessary by 
and others concerning the difficulties of maintaining a the growth of the cutting industry, the chain store system, 
profitable distribution of the cotton goods output of the the catalog house system, and other new means of distribu- 
country merchants here feel that no form of organization ting to consumers. 


over-equipment are controlled. Criticism 
of brokerages, commission agencies, .di- 
rect selling agencies, and other forms of 
sales distribution are constant. Never- 
theless at the present time all of these 
forms are showing profits for some and 
losses for others. In the commission 
house field a single organization repre- 
senting 60 corporations in North and 
South Carolina is conceded to be doing 
a profitable business for its milis. 


On the other hand the most profit- 
able printing organization in the coun- 
try employs a selling agency of five men 
working direct from the printing p!ant. 





Some mills that have always sold their 
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Textile Pot-Pourri fragment of its formerly large volume. Indian yarn has 
The German textile industry has been picking up, say been supplanted by the product of Chinese mills, which 
two United States Department of Commerce agents in re- 20W consume 12 per cent of India’s cotton. But “China’s 
‘eent reports. Although employment in the industry in otal purchases of cotton from all over the world are thrice 
mid-summer was below that at the end of 1927, the average 8 great as those from India.” 
of wages was higher. So oge" 4¢ : 


Research Fellows for N. C. State. 

The British branch of the industry, particularly the Arthur H. Thomas, Fort Hill, S. C., and J. J. Brown, 
section that is devoted to the spinning of American cotton, Weston, Texas, have accepted positions as research fel- 
continues in the doldrums but shows some signs of im- lows in the North Carolina State College Textile School, 
provement. Exports to China increased considerably der Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Thomas graduated from the textile 


len tht Meek’ sabe th f thi school in 1926 and spent some time in the dye laboratory 
sue ERO ORS O is year. of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 


a a before going to the Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Mill, S. C., as foreman. Mr. Brown is a graduate of 
The Department of Agriculture finds that 770,000 acres the textile Department of the Texas A. & M. College and 
of land in the Southwest—in Western Texas, New Mexico, as had experience in Texas mills. He will devote his time 
Arizona and California—was planted to cotton this year, a 
an increase of nearly fifty per cent. Cotton growing is far -— ————__— -— 


agate geese of old, an American industry peculiar to New Equipment fer Clemson’ College. 


The spinning division of the Clemson College, Clem- 

son, S. C., has secured from the Casablancas Corporation, 66 

The Madras Presidency, one of the wealthiest of In: Leonard Street, New York City, a new spinning frame 
equipped with the long draft attachment manufactured by 

this company. The Casablancas equipment is on a 48- 
which expedites and shortens the movement of freight spindle Fales & Jenks spinning frame of the latest model. 
within and from the district, hitherto without rail facilities. The frame is driven by a Allis-Chalmers motor through » 
Tex-Rope drive. The S. K. F. Industries of New York City 
is also cooperating with the Textile Department and is 
equipping one of the spinning frames with 80 roller bearing 
spindles. 


dia’s cotton-growing areas, is now crossed by a railroad 


Cotton & Finance, published at Bombay, notes that 
movement of cotton yarns from India to China is but a 
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Removing Crayon from Yarn and Roving 
The Chalk Used for Identifying Hanks and Numbers Can Result in 
Trouble ; This Article Tells What Can Be Used Without Harm 


By Albert H. Grimshaw 
Associate Professor of Dyeing, N. C. State Textile School. 


ARN MILLS and weaving mills which make many 
Y different sizes of yarns and rovings, or use differ- 
ent types of cotton, in making their yarns, have various 
ways of marking the yarns to distinguish each lot. 

One method which is commonly used is to mark the 
roving on the bobbin with a colored chalk or crayon. It 
may so happen that only one or two bobbins in the lot 
are so marked, but this light marking is sufficient to at- 
tract the eye of the operator. 

A few months ago, the superintendent of a large yarn 
mill in North Carolina brought to the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College several samples of yarn and 
hosiery that contained very small colored spots. The cause 


pro2aets for our use. These products will be called X, Y 
and Z, in this article. 

Of course, it is known that only a very small amount 
of chalk can occur at any single point in the finished yarn, 
but in order to get comparative results, the yarn was rubbed 
with an excessive quantity of the chalk or crayon. In 
seouring the yarn, the following methods were used: 


Lot No. 1—Boiled with hot water, rinsed and dried. 
Lot No.2—Boiled with 1/1000 soap solution, rinsed and 
dried. 
Lot No. 3—Boiled with 1/1000 solution of caustic soda, 
rinsed and dried. 
These of course are not 


of these spots was traced 
and conclusions formed that 
they came from the chalk 
used in marking the roving. 
Several methods of scouring 
were used on the samples, 
but the spots were hard to 
remove. 

This superintendent then 
sent along to the school 
samples of the chalk which 
he was using, and experi- 
ments were made for com- 
parative ease of removal af- 
ter applying them to the cot- 
ton yarn. There were two 


HE SUBJECT of this article may seem at 
first thought somewhat inconsequential, but 
within the past few years a number of mills 
which have run on standards—that is, two or 
three numbers of roving and yarn—have been 
forced to make a greater number of yarns and 
roving. The comment of a prominent superin- 
tendent who read this article in manuscript is en- 
lightening. He said: : 
“The simplest method we have found is to 
mark the different numbers and hanks with 
colored crayons, though we have had some very 
sad experiences in the use of a dark color of 
crayon, such as black, brown, gray and dark 
red. This trouble shows up especially when 
our goods are finished without having been 
bleached, as these dark crayons would not come 
out of the cloth in the processes that the aver- 
age finishing plant uses in the dyeing of a num- 


exact conditions such as 
would be met in actual 
scouring, but they serve for 
the purpose of obtaining 
comparative results of ease 
of removal, 

After all of the skems 
were dried, they were in- 
spected and divided into lots 
containing what we consid- 
ered to be “good,” “medi- 
um,” and “poor” results. 
By “good” we mean that the 
skeins showed no or very 
little signs of the chalk; by 


samples which gave a pink 
mark; one of these was 
easily removed by using 


the yarn and hosiery men- 
tioned—was much harder to remove. 

A few weeks later, another mill sent in some cototn yarn 
which had some small black spots on it. It was thought 
at first that chalk or crayon was to blame for this trouble, 
but tests proved it to be carbon. When this trouble was 
traced back to its source, it was found to occur only on the 
yarn made on the night shift, whereas no spots occurred 
on the yarn made in the day time. As it was warm weath- 
er, all the windows were opened during the night shift, 
but it so happened that on the railroad beside the mill, an 
enormous amount of freight was being shifted during the 
night. The smoke from the shifting engines, which burn 
soft coal, was finally blamed as the source of the carbon 
spots, which were not due to marking chalk. 

However, as these two complaints came so close to- 
gether, it was decided to run some tests at the school un 
the comparative ease or difficulty of removing the chalk. 

Three of the largest firms making chalk and crayons 
for marking yarn kindly supplied the samples of their 


ber of the lighter colors, 

“This article may save some poor devil the 
experience that I was forced to go through!” 
Mr. Grimshaw’s findings, therefore, are of im- 
satel a age ea nrg portance, and he has given the results of his tests 
ware was te one used 08 in an interesting manner. 





“medium”, that the skeins 
showed some signs, but not 
enough to do any harm; by 
“noor’, we meant the skeins 
were badly stained. In re- 
sults marked “good” or 
“medium” in these severe tests, there is no reason to fear 
that any chalk or crayon stain would be left after a regu- 
lar seour such as is given in actual mil] work. 

The skeins which were placed in the “poor” division, 
were then given a second scour with a strong solution of 
soap and caustic soda, rinsed and dried. 

In Chart 1, Chart 2 and Chart 3, we give the divisions 
into which the skeins were divided. Two students and 
two teachers did this dividing at different times in order 
to insure a fair classification. In the Charts, “G”’ means 
good; “M” means medium; and “P” means poor. 

The results after the Hot Water Scour are given in 
Chart 1. The results after the Dilute Soap Solution Scour 
are given in Chart 2. And the results after the Dilute Caus- 
tie Scour are given in Chart 3. 

Then, as stated, we gave a second and strong scour to 
the skeins which showed up “Poor” in the first tests, and 
the results of this test are shown in Chart 4. These skeins 
were those which showed up “Poor” in the previous tests. 
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those which gave results “Good” and “Medium”. 


tests. 


If the chalks or crayons marked “Poor” should be used 
care should be taken not to use an excessive amount. It is 
noticeable that black, brown and grey and others such as 
tan, probably containing black, give more difficulty in re- 
moval than many other colors, and so should be used with 


caution. 


Tests on Oil-Sprayed Cotton. 


As several of the mills interested in these tests were 
using oil-sprayed cotton, the School also ran a few paral- 
lel tests on yarn made from oil-sprayed stock. The yarn 
was supplied by the same firm that supplied the unoiled 
cotton yarn used in the previous test. 
yarn was 80s single, and the method of applying the oil 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
able mineral oil in an amount equal to three-tenths of one 
per cent of the weight of the cotton was sprayed into the 


conveyor pipe in the form of a vapor. 


The results of these tests on oil-sprayed cotton are giv- 
Chart 5 shows the results with 
a dilute soap solution, and Chart 6 shows the results with , 
As is apparent in the charts, the 
spraying of emulsifiable mineral oil does not interfere with 


en in Chart 5 and 6. 


dilute caustic solution. 


The oil-sprayed 


the scouring operations or give added difficulties, 


CHART NUMBER ONE 


Results of Hot Water Scour on Unoiled Skeins of 
Cotton Marked With Chalk. 


Firm “2” 





G 

eal 

G 

aa 

. oP 

ool? 

NEE ss0resoe P 

Salmon ...... P 

P Light Brown ..P 

ay G Salmon ......P Orange .......P 

Golden Tan Brown .P Sea Green ...P 

Yellow .M Light Brown .P Light Green ..P 

Sepia ........ M Orange ....... P Light Yellow .P 

Olive Green .M Pink ......... P GI  ccccecves P 

Sky Blue -M Buff Yellow ..P Dark Yellow ..P 

Light Green .M Dark Green ..P Brown ....... P 

Terra Cotta .P Sea Green ..P Light Pink ..P 
Green ...-se0- P Light Green ..P 
Brown .....-- P Sage Green ..P 
Solid Blue ...P Dark Green ..P 
Burnt Ochre .P Grey ......... P 
Best Yellow Dark Yellow .P 

Ochre .....- 
Light Yellow P 


GREF ccccccccel 


CHART NUMBER FIVE 
Results of Dilute Soap ye Oiled Cotton 








Marked With 
Firm “xX” Firm “Y” Firm “2” 
Terra Cotta ..G White ........ G Blue 1B ..... G 
Green ......+. G Blue IR ..... G Light Blue ...G 
Golden Yellow G Light Blue ...G Purple ....... 6 
Web ccsces ee--G Purple ....... et DE: Senbdceee G 
-e+-@ Dark Blue ....G@ Sea Green ...G 
Solid Blue ..G Light Violet .G@ Deep Pink ...G 
Violet ........@ LIdght Green ..G Dark Blue ..P 
Pink 260 ----@ Light Grey ..G Black ........ P 
Orange ...... -G Dark Violet ..G@ Salmon ....... P 
Carmine Red .G Dark Grey ...M Light Brown .P 
Burnt Ochre ..G Light Brown .M Orange ....... P 
AMETO ..cccce. i, aay M Light Green .P 
Purple ....... G Sea Green ...M Light Yellow .P 
Best Yellow Sage Green ..M Grey ......... P 
be viees G Light Yellow M Dark Yellow .P 
light Yellow G Grey ....... .-M Brown 2B ...P 
eeeeeeeeeG@ Brown 2B ...M Light Pink ..P 
Olive Green ..G Black ........ P 
Indigo Blue .G Salmon ...... P 
Sky Blue ...G Tan Brown ..P 
White ....... G Orange ....... P 
léght Green Buff Yellow ..P 
Solid Lake Dark Green ..P 
Dark Brown .P 





It is evident from a study of these charts that there 
are many colors which can be used with perfect safety— 
For in 


no instance would there be such an extreme quantity of 
chalk used on the roving as we used on the skeins in the 


The emulsifi- 


COTTON 


ot the oil in the conveyor pipe 


CHART NUMBER TWO 


Results of Dilute Soap Solution Scour on Unoiled 
Cotton Marked With Chalk. 





Firm “Xx” Firm ‘“Y’’ Firm ‘2’ 
Terra Cotta ..G White ....... iS "SF oe G 
Oy pe G Blue IR ..... G Light Blue ...G 
C—O G Light Blue ...G Purple ...... G 
Golden Purple ....... G Dark Blue ...G 

ere S Dee Wie ...6 Pink .......:. G 
ehundewe G Dark Grey ...G Light Green .G 
Brown ....... G Orange ...... G Deep Pink G 
Solid Blue ..G Pink ......... G Orange .M 
Violet G Buff Yellow .G Sea Green .M 
Pink -G Light Yellow .G Black ....... P 
Orange -G@ Dark Green ..G Salmon ...... P 
Sepia G Sea Green ...G Light Brown .P 
Carmine Red .G Light Green ..G Light Yellow .P 
Burnt Ochre .G@ Dark Green ..G Grey ......... P 
AEBDD  cciesess i Sk cccne ues G Dark Yellow .P 
Parle. ...2:.< G Light Grey ..G Brown 2B ...P 
Best Yellow Dark Violet ..G Light Pink ..P 

__ SES G Tan Brown ..M 
Light Yellow .G Light Brown .M 
GEOF  cccescece 6 Green ..M 
Olive Green .G Light Yellow .M 
Indigo Blue .G Dark Yellow .M 
Sky Blue ..... G Black ........ P 
Wee seccces G Salmon ...... P 
light Green ..G Brown ....... P 
Solid Lake 

BG vcccccce G 

NOTE: All of Firm ‘‘X”’ were good with soap 
scour, but Chart number 3 shows that caustic did 
not remove these marks as well as the soap. 

CHART NUMBER FOUR 
Skeins Tabulated in Charts One; Two; and Three 

Which Were Marked Poor Were Given a Sec- 

ond Stronger Scour in Soap and Caustic. 

Firm “x” Firm “‘Y” Firm “2” 
GROOM on ccccce G Light Blue .G Light Blue ..G 
Golden Yellow G Dark Blue ..G Dark Blue ..G 
Solid Blue ..G Dark Grey ..G Salmon ....... G 
WP duunacnas SD 6a5b-00's G Orange ....... 6 
Olive Green ..G Pink ......... G Sea Green ...G 
Indigo Blue ..G Buff Yellow .G Light Yellow .G 

MD etaccecs G Dark Green ..G Light Green ..G 
Light Green .G Sea Green ...G Dark Yellow ..G 
Solid Lake Tight Green .G Grey ........ M 

. p eans wen G Light Brown .M Light Pink ..M 
ree M Sage Green .M Black ........ P 
POE wonapcc ccc Fe M Light Brown .P 
eee M Dark Yellow .M Brown 2B ...P 
Best Yellow Brown 2B .M 

GOTO 2 acces eo aes P 
Léght Yellow .M Salmon ...... P 
Burnt Ochre .M Tan Brown ...P 

Dark Brown ..P 





The latest method of spraying Breton Minero! by application 


CHART NUMBER THREE 


Results 


of Unoiled Cotton Scoured With Dilute 
Caustic Solution. 





Firm “*X"’ Firm “Y” Firm “Zz” 
eres i WE cansecn G Blue 1R ..... G 
eee G Blue 1k ..... G Light Blue ...G 
Oe Ancacanes G Light Blue ..G Purple ....... G 
Carmine Red .G Purple ....... i: =-- eer G 
eee G Dark Blue ...G Sea Green ...G 
| reer G Buff Yellow ..G Deep Pink ...6 
Solid Lake Light Violet ..G Dark Blue ...P 

aeaweeee G Dark Yellow .G Black ........P 
Orange ...... M Light Grey ...G Salmon ...... P 
Best Yellow Dark Green ..M Light Brown .P 
Ochre ..... M Light Yellow .M Orange ....... P 
Indigo Blue ..M Dark Grey P Light Green ..P 
Sky Blue ....M Black ........ P Light Yellow .P 
Terra Cotta ..P Salmon ...... PP. GP ae ckennds P 
Green ........ P Light Brown P Dark Yellow .P 
Black ........ PP. SD wescoes a... P 
Golden Yellow P Pink ......... P Light Pink ..P 
BR oickse vee Sea Green ....P 
Solid Blue ..P Light Green ..P 
Sepia ......00. P Sage Green ..P 
Burnt Ochre .P Dark Brown ..P 
Light Yellow .P Grey ......... P 


Olive Green ..P 
White 
Light Green .P 


NOTE: 


are affected by soap. 


Notice how differently 


some 


CHART NUMBER SIX. 


Results of Dilute Caustic Scour on Oiled Cotton 
Marked With Chalk. 


Firm “xX” 
OS eer G 
Golden Yellow G 
ME Gan6-08 6o0 6 G 
WE). <ceccies G 
Orange ....... G 
Carmine Red .G 
Azure ........ 6 
Purple ....... G 
Light Yellow . 


6 
Olive Green ...G 
Sky Blue ....G 
White G 
Light Green G 


Firm “2” 


Solid Blue 
Terra Cotta . 
Black ........ 
Brown 
Sepia 
Burnt Ochre 
Best Yellow 
Ochre .... 
Light Yellow 
Olive Green 
Solid Lake 
Red 


 VUyD VUDD 


Firm “xX” 


Light Green 


Grey 
Dark Yellow 
Brown 2B .. 
Light Brown 
Light Pink ... 


VVVVVVUNAAHAADD 


of the above 
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Using Direct Colors in Package Machines 


The Third of a Series on “Package Dyeing” in Circulating Machines ; 
Showing That Direct Colors Are Being Used in This Method 


T ONE TIME it was considered 

that the circulating machine was 
not suited for the dyeing of cotton on the beam or package 
with direct colors. The early difficulties were due to some 
extent to the then faulty machine design, a lack of appre- 
ciation of the importance of correct winding, the choice of 
unsuitable colors and the absence of laboratory contro] as 
a source of correct formulae methods. 

Today a circulating machine can produce direct dyeings 
equal in levelness to any other 
method of dyeing and in some 
respects superior to some other 
methods. This has been ac- 
complished, apart from the im- 
provement in the machines and 
in the winding, by an increased 
understanding of the individual 
natures and strong “personali- 
ties” of the various dyestuffs 
available. 

Every dye used in a metal 
circulating machine is to some 
extent, changed in shade by the 
metal. Analysis of the yarn 
after dyeing will usually show 
a minute iron content and the 
effect of the metal on the shade produced has always to be 
reckoned with in this type of dyeing. 

The dyeings in a closed machine are rarely as bright 
as those produced by dip methods, the “bloom of the 
peach” has, so to speak, been rubbed off, but in these days 
of mode shades which are designed to absorb light instead of 
throwing it back to dazzle the observer, this inevitable dull- 
ing effect in the closed machine is not so important. 


If the closed machine dulls the shade by reason of the 
metallic action there is certainly a compensating advan- 
tage in the increased fastness obtained. The action of the 
forced circulation fills every last fiber with dyestuff, 
pumps it through and through and, to top off, gives it a 
metallic after-treatment in the shape of a dose of iron salt. 
In this type of dyeing the yarn and the fiber are always 
in contact so that the temperature can really act on the dye 
and the cotton. The increased fastness obtained is so no- 
ticeable as to become embarrassing when it is necessary to 
wash off a “too-heavy” shade. A dip dyeing can usually 
be pulled down considerably in depth. by just rinsing in 
warm water. The dyeing made in the circulating machine 
will be found to require a sterner treatment and higher de- 
grees of temperature before the dye and the yarn are wil- 
ling to part company. 


proper colors, 


ing, 


Every dyer of experience is only too well aware that 
dyestuffs have considerable human characteristics; each one 
has its distinct individuality and nature and personality. 
Just as human beings get on the better by being treated in 
the manner for which they are best suited so the most suc- 





By Harold Schroeder 


the assistance of better machine design and a 
better understanding of winding, together 
with an adequate laboratory control and the 
has increased within recent years. 


Pie assist DYEING with direct.colors, with 


is third article of his series, 
pte many angles involved in the handling 
of this class of colors in package machine work. 
He likewise touches upon other related subjects 
that will be of interest to the experienced pack- 
age dyer as well as the man considering this 
type of work in his plant. ey 
Continuing this thought, the next article in 
the series, to appear in an early issue, will cover 
the use of the sulphur colors in this class of dye- 
and later installments will go into detail re- 
garding other phases of this method of applying 
color to yarns.—The Editor. 


cessful dyeings come from fitting the 
method to the dyestuff rather than by 
trying to force the dye to fit the method. 

Every defect which may be present in the repertoire of 
a dyestuff—and what dyestuff is there that can be classed 
as perfect—becomes accentuated in machine dyeing. A 
dye that was just a little bit troublesome in dip dyeing is 
apt to become a very thorn in the flesh when applied to the 
circulating machine and the dye that was just suited to dip 
dyeing may be just the re- 
verse when used on the package 
or beam. Aecordingly dyes for 
machine dyeing have to be re- 
classified and looked at from 
other points of view. 

The first test which a dye 
has to undergo is that of metal 
effect, usually tested by boiling 
a dyeing in an iron vessel, such 
as a glue pot, for a couple of 
hours and noticing the change 
in shade as compared to a dye- 
ing of similar strength made 
in glass. Whatever change is 
caused in such a test may be 
taken as a measure of what 
will take place in the actual dyeing process. 

Having in that way separated the chaff from the wheat 
and obtained a large assortment of metal-proof dyes the 
next step is to grade them for exhausting properties. 

In some other methods of dyeing the faster a dye will 
exhaust, and the lower the temperature, the broader the- 
smile on the face of the dyer. 

Machine dyeing needs a dye of definite properties and 
there is one good test for determining which are the most 
suitable colors. A skein of mercerized yarn is wet out in 
the usual way and then immersed in a bath containing one- 
ounce of dye per 100 pounds of yarn. The temperature is 
then slowly raised to the boil. The most suitable dyes for 
machine dyeing are those that do not exhaust at the boil 
until salt is added though there are some exceptions. It 
will be noticeable that most of the dyes that pass this test 
are also of good light fastness. 

Dyes may in general be classed into four divisions. First, 
those which begin to exhaust in the cold and which exhaust 
faster the higher the temperature; these may be termed 
Class 1. Then there are the dyes which do not appreciably 
exhaust below 120-140 degrees, F., but which, from then on, 
exhaust rapidly at higher temperatures; we may call these 
Class 2. The third is a group of dyes which start to ex- 
haust at around 140-160 degrees F., but which show less af- 
finity at the boil than they do at lower temperatures— 
these form Class 3. The last and most suitable of all is 
that group of dyes which do not exhaust at any tempera- 
ture until the salt is put in—they constitute Class 4. 

Dyes in Class 1 which exhaust enthusiastically below 


Mr. Schroeder 
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120 degrees F., are very likely to cause trouble in the way of 
streaks and ringed packages and should not be used except 
for heavy shades. Very possibly the reason for this is that 
the circulating machine needs a definite time and tempera- 
ture to get the dye all mixed through the machine, to obtain 
penetration of the package or beam before the dye starts 
to exhaust. It seems almost certain that unless the pene- 
tration is obtained at the start that it is not likely to be 
fully obtained later on. Accordingly dyestuffs which have 
a delayed affinity, which lack “impetuosity”, will be found 
to give the best results for light shades since they allow the 
machine to have for its own necessary purposes the tem- 
perature band from cold to 120 degrees F. 

Dyeings in the ‘machine seem to thrive best when the 
operation is carried on in 
certain well-defined stages. 
After loading the machine 
and putting on the cover it 
is filled up with water and 
tested to see if the circula- 
tion is satisfactory. If this 
proves to be all right the 
water level is lowered to a 
point to make room for the 
condensation which will la- 
ter occur in the bringing up 
of the temperature. <A 
suitable quantity of a neu- 
tral well-sulphonated oil is 
adde, the machine allowed 
to run for a few minutes 
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at lower temperatures but in those cases the dyer is more 
at the mercy of variations in winding quality. Once at 
the final dyeing temperature, the machine is allowed. to 
run for ten minutes and then the salt is very slowly added 
over a period of ten minutes or more. 

Those dyers who use the dip methods of dyeing do not 
so readily appreciate that in circulating machine dyeing, 
Glauber’s Salt is better than common salt. Common salt 
is necessary in dip dyeing on account of the dilution of the 
bath, also the dyes do not have to be in such perfect solu- 
tion as in the closed machine. In machine dyeing the bath 
is so much more concentrated than in other methods that 
the harsh driving action of common salt is too sudden and 
energetic and the use of common salt from week to week 


will produce more trouble 
than its lower price justi- 


Glauber’s salt is a by- 
of several manu- 
facturing processes and 
some of the salt on the mar- 
ket is so impure as to be 
quite unsuitable for machine 
dyeing. A good test and 
one which few grades of 
salt will meet is to dissolve 
eome of the salt in water 
and make the solution alk- 
aline with soda ash. Any 
precipitate will indicate 
that that particular salt is 


product 


and the direct dye is added. 


It is necessary to have 
the dye in as perfect a solu- 
tion as can be obtained. It 


Craig-Hornbuckle package dyeing machines, showing beam 
and Sonoco tubes ready for dyeing. Two of the carriers 
in the foreground are equipped with gaskets to keep the 
packages in proper alignment and break joints between the 
packages to prevent the leakage of dye. Note difference 
between alignment of these tubes and those on carrier on 








liable some time to cause de- 
posits on the packages. 

It will be found that 
much less salt is required 


will be found necessary to 
use more water per pound of dye and to boil longer in the 
drug room than in other methods. Any addition of chemi- 
eal, apart from an alkali, that will make the dye more 
soluble, is to be recommended. 


Steam may now be turned on slowly to bring the tem- 
perature slowly from the cold to 120 degrees F., and this is 
really the most important part of the whole dyeing oper- 
ation. 


This band of temperature is used by the machine in 
wetting out the yarn, in mixing the dye all through the 
bath, in penetrating the yarn and in general making every- 
thing homogenuous and uniform. It makes no difference 
whether the yarn is previously boiled out or not; in facet, 
better dyeings are obtained with yarn that is not boiled out 
previous to dyeing. The one requirement is to avoid dyes 
that are part of Class 1 because then the dyeing would be 
going on at the same time as the wetting out. When using 
dyes of Class 4 there is no danger of the dye going on un- 
til the yarn is completely wet out and the difference in 
price between the two classes of dyes is not enough to 
matter. 


Once past this critical stage, the steam may be turned 
on more so as to increase the speed of heating, indeed 
when dyeing heavy shades or when using Class 4 dyes there 
is no danger in bringing the bath to the boil in half an 
Quite satisfactory dyeings can be obtained 


hour or less. 





right on which no gaskets are used. 


than in other methods of 
dyeing. When it used to be necessary to use 20-40 per 
cent of salt there is frequently no need to use more than 
ten per cent and sometimes for quite full shades an addi- 
tion of one or two per cent will be found to make a satis- 
factory exhaustion. 

The dyeings are supposed to run to exhaustion and usa- 
ally after the salt has been in the bath for 15 minutes a 
sample may be taken with the confidence that further run- 
ning of the machine will not change the shade to any ma- 
terial extent. 

For shading the dyeings it is advisable to use dyes 
which are members of Class 4, which do not exhaust until 
salt is added, though there are some exceptions, usually 
light fast colors are the best. The dye to be added to 
change the shade should be well boiled up and slowly added 
to the machine, using a drip bucket. A sample can usually 
be taken in 15 minutes after adding the shading dye. 

After the yarn is brought to shade the bath is dropped 
The first wash 
is usually unavoidably high in temperature because the 


and is then given a wash in a salt solution. 


metal of the machine holds enough heat to warm the wash 
The addition of the salt helps 
to keep the shade where the dyer left it. 


water up considerably. 


The next step in finishing the yarn depends on what the 
dyed yarn is to be used for. If it is going into the weav- 
ing trade, where a yarn of special softness is of no benc- 


fit, the yarn may be finished in a salt bath to help set the 
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“Yarn for hosiery work needs to be softened or 
lubricated. There are two schools of thought; one 
uses a vegetable or animal oil or some combination of 
the two, the other puts its faith in mineral oil. When 
it is borne in mind that most rayon is finished with 
a mineral oil, there is some evidence to support the 
belief that mineral oil is preferable. Its use does 
not interfere with subsequent re-dyeing.”’ 








color and taken out for extraction and drying. Yarn for 
hosiery work needs to be softened or lubricated. There are 
two schools of thought: one uses a vegetable or animal oil 
or some combination of the two, the other puts its faith in 
minera] oil. When it is borne in mind that most rayon is 





Showing a No. 50 Universal winder winding two 2%-inch 
traverse dyeing packages per spindle from spinning bobbins 
for dyeing in a package machine. 
finished with a mineral oil, there is some evidence to sup- 
port the belief that mineral oil is preferable. Its use 

does not interfere with subsequent re-dyeing. 

Developed colors may be readily handled in the closed 
machine and the processes used are no different from those 
in use in dip methods. It will be found necessary to be a 
little more careful in the subsequent soaping to remove the 
last of the excess dyestuff so as to obtain the maximum 
fastness. 


(This is the third of a series of articles on Package-Dye- 
ing by Mr. Schroeder. The next, to discuss the dyeing of 
sulphur colors, will appear in an early issue.—The Editor.) 


Celanese Corporation Announces Two New Yarns. 

The Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York, have begun the production of two super- 
extra yarns as fine as natural silk, it is announced. These 
yarns are a 75 denier yarn of forty filaments and a 150 de- 
nier yarn of 80 filaments. The company states that these 
yarns can be precured in all degrees of luster, from dull to 
the highest. 
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Refreshment Trucks in the Mill 


M ANY mills are operating, or are considering the 
installation of refreshment or food and drink carts 
for service to mill operatives during working hours. In 
this connection, the following comments upon the practice 
will be of interest. They are made by a prominent souti- 
ern mill head, who says: 

“We have operated refreshment trucks in the mill here 
for years. We do it because we think it is the proper 
thing to do. We do not want to do it, and have tried ‘9 
stop it several times. We find, however, that it is a great 
benefit to the help, especially in the mornings. We find it 
quite a benefit to hands who do not live in our village. 

“T do not see how anybody can say what results we get 
from increased efficiency. We do stop quite a number of 
operatives getting passes and going out of the mill to get 
something to eat, when they are hungry, and in a great 
many cases to get something to drink when they do not 
need it, but think they do. It does a great deal of good in 





A New Truck Developed by The Wright Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
for use in the mill. The distribution of milk in this man- 
ner is a great benefit. 
furnishing milk to the hands. We have tried to develop 
this side of it, to build them up. We furnish them with 
quite a lot of milk and cinnamon buns, chewing tobacco and 
snuff, which is quite a help, because when they feel they 

want these things, they will go out and get them. 

“When you do not operate these trucks you have people 
going out all the time, and you cannot stop it. The biggest 
object in a truck like this, and what you ought to look for 
mainly is, building up the under-nourished people. We 
have done a lot of good this way, taking people off of 
soft drink preparations and putting them on milk. 

“In regard to the investment, you should make money 
out of it, although this is not the object. It should not be 
operated at a loss, and people should be charged for the 
articles the same as they would be in a store. 

“We have a small refreshment room in the mill, where 
we keep our supplies, and where the help can come at the 
noon hour. The trucks work out of this room, throughout 
the mill, all day. We only have two trucks for this plaut 
(over 100,000 spindles) and we have girls in uniform tak- 
ing them around. 

“T think it is a perfectly proper thing to do, and it is 
best for the mill to do it.” 
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Individual Motor Drive Applications on 
Cards and Roving Frames 


N COTTON MILLS, the 

first applications of in- 
dividual drive were made 
to spinning and twisting 
frames and to looms. Meth- 
ods of applying individual 
drive to these classes of ma- 
chinery have been studied 
and extended and there are 


By H. W. Reding 


T THE MEETING of the Textile Section of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Electrical Engineers Regional Division 

in Atlanta on October 31st, Mr. Reding, who is textile 
engineer for Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, presented an instructive paper discussing the applica- 
tion of motor drive to cards and roving frames. 

Since this application is comparatively new, and believing 
that many of our readers will be interested in how the appli- 
cation is made, we present the accompanying abstract of 
Mr. Reding’s discussion, which points out the method used in 
applying individual drive to these machines and gives his 
observations on the value of this type of drive in these cases. 


be employed. A small port- 
able motor is sometimes pro- 
vided which may be quickly 
engaged with the end of the 
At other times 
shaft 


provided on the front end 


brush shaft. 


a short extension is 


of the motor onto which a 




















available various approved 


methods of application. to meet the conditions to be found. 
But it is only within the past few years that particular at- 
tention has been paid to the development of individual 
drives for cards and roving frames. 

Polyphase alternating current motors rated at 1 1-4: to 
2- hp., and 1160 r. p. m., have been generally adopted, for 
card drive application the motors being mounted on brack- 
ets attached to the cards with gear or chain drive to the 
main shafts. The motor is designed to have a starting tor- 
que of about 250 per cent of full load torque, which is more 
than is necessary to overcome the statie friction. Without 
this fairly high torque, the period of acceleration would be 
unduly long owing to the inertia of the cylinders. As cus- 
tomarily installed, the starting period is from 18 to 22 
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Individual motor card drive, showing motor, switch 
and portable stripper motor. 

seconds, which has proved to be entirely satisfac- 

tory. 

The application of individual drive to a card 
must, naturally, be capable of properly meeting 
the requirements of reversing and stripping. The 
control switch provides means for reversing the 
friction rotation. Provisions for stripping vary 
with the system being used. For systems which 
require a rotating stripping brush two methods may 


The Editor. smal] portable rope sheave 


may be slipped, driving to 
another sheave on the brush by means of a rope. 

Motor drives for roving frames fall into two general 
classes of group and individual drive. As to group drives, 
there is the usual form of large group drive and the four 
frame drive in which frames are belt driven directly from 


pulleys on the motor shaft. Low speed motors are used. 


Roving Frame Application Requirements, 


As to individual drives, one system employs a motor 
which runs continuously. The frame js started and stopped 
by operating a clutch between the motor and the frame 
shaft. The other system makes use of a 
rectly to the machine. In this case the motor must start 
and stop with the frame. 


motor driving di- 


For this application it is custo- 
mary to employ a motor of low starting 
torque. In the ideal condition this torque 
would be just sufficient to break the static 
friction of the machine under the most 
adverse condition to be eneountered. In 
the practice the motor starting torque is 
from 12 to 18 lb. ft. 

In an old mill changed from engine to 
motor drive, there consider- 


are many 


ations which do not enter when planning 
Another individual card drive installation 


showing extended motor shaft. 





























Individual roving frame drive, using a continuously run- 
ning motor with clutch. 
drives for a new mill, or for machinery to be ad- 
ded to an old mill. The following discussion of factors af- 
fecting the selection of drive applies particularly to the 
equipment of new mills, or the addition of machinery to old 
ones where provision for driving must also be added. 

A ecard with gear or chain drive will run at a constant 
and predetermined speed within very narrow limits. Such 
variations as are found are caused by slight differences in 
load. The results of individual drive compared with group 
drive with respect to speed and production are well illus- 
trated by speed studies which have been made. The speed 
of each card was taken in a number of mills, and the dif- 
ference between the average and maximum speeds found in 
the same installation taken as the measure of the loss of 
production. In the group drive installations was found 
an average loss of 7.3 r.p.m., or 4.33 per cent. Slight va- 
riations were also found in individual drive installations, 
and applying the same method of computing, the average 
loss was 1.1 r.p.m., or 0.59 per cent. The difference be- 
tween these two percents, or 3.74 per cent, is a fair meas- 
ure of the increased production which may be obtained with 
individual drive as compared with group drive. 

Machines with individual motors may be installed with- 
out reference to a fixed shafting lay-out or in accordance 
with an arrangement which would make a diffieult lay- 
out for shafting. Such machines may be operated at any 
time without reference to other machines and in case of 
failure of a motor or drive, only one machine is affected. 
The question of flexibility is often a deciding factor where 
machinery is to be added to an old mill. A ecard with indi- 
vidual drive will have an overall width approximately 
five inches more than the same card arranged for belt 
drive. In practice, the space occupied by an installation of 
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cards with individual motors will be very nearly the same 
as that occupied by the same number of machines driven 
in a group. There may be smaller clearances between the 
end of a motor and the adjoining card since there is no ex- 
posed moving part in connection with the drive. 


Individual Drive is Accessible. 


The accessibility of the individual drive makes good 
care easy which might in some cases have a bearing on the 
life of the equipment. Large motors used with group drive 
are more efficient than small ones used with individual 
drive, but the drive used in the individual installation is 
more efficient than belts and shafting necessarily used 
with the large motors. The combined efficiency of large 
motor and transmission will be about 73 per cent. The 
eombined efficiency of the small motor and chain will be 
about 79 per cent. 


Drives for Roving Frames. 


Production of roving machinery, in general, depends 
upon a proper application of power and constant and cor- 
rect speed. A positive individual drive if properly ap- 
plied will deliver a flow of power which will not cause 
the ends to break and which will hold a constant and pre- 
determined speed. These conditions assure maximum pro- 
duction from each machine as far as is possible with re- 
spect to the drive. With group drive there is an average 
of three belts between the motor and the machine. The 
possibility of variable slip in each of these drives tends to 
reduce production. 

Four-frame drive decreases the number of belts to one, 
and has a record of satisfactory service. There remains 
the possible slip in the one belt in addition to which there 
is the question of wear of the non-metallic pulleys used on 
the motors. These pulleys are comparatively small in dia- 
meter and, with wear on the surface, the speed is reduced. 

' As to flexibility in operation, from a practical stand- 
point, the four-frame and the individual systems of drive 
are about equal. The four-frame drive is not suitable un- 
less there is good ceiling height. Failure of one motir 
stops four frames while with individual drive only one 
would be affected. The group drive system naturally lacks 
flexibility in operation. 

In respect to cleanliness, the individual drive pos- 
sesses distinct advantages over the other forms of drive. 
There is no possibility of oil drip and there is much less 
probability of flying bits of lint alighting on the work. 

The difference between individual and four-frame drive 
will be slight with regard to efficiency and power factor. 
Group drive will be lower in efficiency. 

Fixed charges on the additional investment in individu- 
al drive will range from $10 to $16 per year for one frame, 
and the value of the cotton handled in a year will be from 
$30,000 to $50,000. Even very small values placed upon the 
improvements in quality and production which are attri- 
butable to individual drive will very quickly offset the 
added cost of such a drive. 

The experience of those who have used individual 
drives on ecards or roving frames make it clear that the val- 
ue of the qualities, peculiar to individual drive, may greatly 
exceed the small difference in first cost and lead to the con- 
elusion that this form of drive will be increasingly used by 
those making quality cotton yarn and cloth. 
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Hedging and Style Feature Boston Meeting 


Lincoln Baylies Elected President; Walker D. Hines Discusses the Institute ; 
Feiker Speaks on Cooperative Activity; Technical Session Held 


OTTON hedging and cotton style featured the annual 

convention of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, which was held in Boston, on October 24th 
and 25th, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Lincoln Baylies, a 
partner of Amory, Browne & Co., was elected president of 
the Association, succeeding Colonel G. Edward Buxton. 
Officers re-elected included Philip Dana, treasurer, Dana 
Warp Mills, Westbrook, Maine, senior vice-president; 
Russell T. Fisher, secretary; W. Irving 
Bullard, treasurer, E. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Co., Danielson, Conn., as treasurer for 
the eleventh term. Irving Southworth, 
agent, Pacific Mills, was made junior 
vice-president. 

Walter D. Hines, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute was an 
promptu speaker at one of the sessions, 
and stressed the significance of the style 
trend toward cotton goods. President 
Buxton also referred to “the. unmistak- 
able trend of cotton toward style signif- 
icance” as being “the one development 
of the year which easily is of greater 
importance than every other consider- 
ation.” He urged that manufacturers 
seize every opportunity to develop this 
trend further. 

In speaking of the Institute, Mr. 
Hines took occasion to outline definitely 
some of the fundamental policies of the 
organization. Answering critical sug- 
gestions that the “big stick” be used in 
connection with his work, he pointed out 
that the Institute makes no substitute 
for freedom of action by its members; 
declaring that its functions rather is to 
place statistics and information before the mills, and to 
create a broader spirit of cooperative action in the industry. 

Ernest C. Morse, head of the New Uses Section of the 
Institute, made an extensive address showing how the uses 
of cotton have been extended and amplified. He expressed 
the belief that 1929 will be even greater from the stand- 
point of new and extended uses for cotton, pointing out 
that for the past few years there has been a gradual in- 
crease in the number of cotton dresses sold at retail, as 
well as in the retail sales of cotton piece goods. Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Economies, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, also discussed this subject. 

The other general subject of wide interest to manufac- 
turers which was discussed was that of “Hedging of Cotton’. 
Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass., was one of the speakers, taking the obverse side of 
the issue as to the advantages of the practice. Samuel T. 
Hubbard, a former president of the New York Cotton Ex- 


in- 


LINCOLN 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, is a 
partner in the selling house of Am- 


Cass 


joining Amory, 





BAYLIES, 


ory, Browne & Co. 
old, and a graduate of Harvard. He 
has worked in the Amoskeag Mfg. 
and Nashua Mfg. Co., 


coming a partner in 
Baylies was Miss Beatrice Ballard, 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 


change, and Melvin T. Copeland, professor of economics 
at Harvard University, were among the speakers who ar- 
gued for the benefit of hedging, it being pointed out that 
hedging should be helpful to the manufacturer, if prae- 
ticed in the right manner, and that “hedging is the anti- 
thesis of speculation.” Mr. Copeland pointed out that “in 
order for hedging to be effective for cotton merchants, it 
is essential that raw cotton spots and futures move to- 
gether. Despite some difficulties arising 
from discounts on futures and from ab- 
differentials other 
grades and Middling cotton, and also 
despite temporary aberrations of the 
market, it is a fact that the prices of 
spot cotton and cotton futures do move 
closely enough together to give a cotton 
merchant a high degree of protection by 
hedging.” 


normal between 


There was an interesting technical 
mill eal- 
culations, dyeing fast colors, ete., were 
discussed. Among the speakers were 
Richard G. Knowland, consulting tex- 
tile chemist, Boston; L. C. Himebaugh, 
director textile department, Pease Lab- 
oratories, Inc., New York; Edward R. 
Schwarz, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston; and others. 


session at which warp sizing, 


the 


new 


Fred M. Feiker, managing director, 
Associated Business Papers, Ine., dis- 
cussed the subject of cooperation, de- 
seribing the organization of which he is 


He is 35 years 


hiewan: yg a3 the directing head, and which is com- 
1923. Mrs. posed of the leading business and trade 


journals of the country. 

EK. T. Pickard, chief, textile division, 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Washing- 
ton; Dr. B. Youngblood, chief, agricultural economist of 
the Division of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture; Arthur W. Palm- 
er, chief, Division of Cotton Marketing; Charles W. Schoff- 
stall, chief, textile section, Bureau of Standards; 


Commerce, 


and others 
Russell T. 


Fisher, secretary of the Association, reported for the year’s 


were also speakers during the convention. 


work, indicating the increased attention being paid to tha 
style element in cotton goods manufacturer. 

The following were added to the board of government: 
Amory Coolidge, assistant treasurer, Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co., Biddeford, Maine; John H. Holt, treasurer, 
Luther Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass.; Charles E. Inches, 
treasurer, Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Maine; Frank I. 
Neild, president, Neild Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.; 
Henry G. Nichols, treasurer, Otis Co., Ware, Mass.; and 
Walter Whipple, agent, Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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An Effective Blending and Mixing System 


Describing a Carolina Installation Which Combines a Thorough 
Mixing with Blending for More Even Results 


RATHER novel and extremely effective method of 
mixing and blending cotton has been developed at 
a prominent South Carolina mill. In view of the interest 
in this subject, and the unique plan utilized by this mill, 
it is described here; the accompanying photograph and 
drawing showing a plan view being used to clarify the de- 
scription. 
It will be noted that there are five hopper feeders, 4, 
B, C, D, and E, arranged so that they all deliver into the 
bale breaker. The mill opens thirty bales of cotton at a 
time, and the sketch shows how these thirty bales are ar- 


ranged around the five hopper feeders, layers off of six 
bales being fed into each feeder. These feeders in turn drop 
portions of their six bales on the feed apron of the bale 
breaker, so that by the time the cotton reaches the hopper 
of the bale breaker, a thirty-bale mix is secured at all 
times. 

This would be considered by many as a rather good 
mixing and blending process, but at this plant they have 
gone one step further. In the photograph it will be ob- 
served that there is a second floor level or “balcony” ar- 
rangement. Thirty additional bales of cotton are placed 


eel listed: 


The rectangles marked from | to 30 represent the thirty bales of cotton, and the way they are arranged around the 


five hopper feeders, marked A. B. C. D. and E. 


This is the first floor arrangement. 
are arranged in the same way, being fed down through holes located immediately above the hoppers. 





On the upper level, thirty bales 
All five hopper 


feeders are driven from shafting G, with open belts on A and B, crossed belts on E and D quarter turn on C. A 


Reeves variable speed drive controls the speed of the shaft G. 
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Showing the two-floor level idea; cotton on one level is ageing and expanding while that on the other level is being 
used. After being delivered into the bale breaker by the five hopper feeders, as explained in the article, the cotton 


goes through the vertical and horizontal cleaners shown in the foreground. 


on the upper floor, in a way similar to the arrangement 
shown in the sketch for the first floor, except that in the 
place of the feeders, there are holes cut through the floor 
immediately over the hoppers, so that the opening room 
man can feed the feeders through these holes with cotton 
from the bales on the upper floor level. The cotton is 
raised to the upper level or platform by means of an elee- 
tric hoist (not shown in the photograph), and trucked to 
the desired location. 


Thus it will be seen that while the cotton on the first 
floor level is going into mill production, there are thirty 
bales opened on the upper level. This naturally gives the 
cotton on the upper level twenty-four hours in which to ex- 
pand, an especial advantage in cases where compressed cot- 
ton is being used. By the same token, while the cotton on 
the upper level is being used, there are thirty bales opened 
on the first floor, allowing it to age and expand. In this 
way the mill is always twenty-four hours ahead of its 
daily requirements. 


ee 


Booklet by the Compressed Air Society. 

This pamphlet embodies the result of extended study 
and research on the part of the executives and engineers 
associated with the companies that are members of the 
Compressed Air Society. It embraces the accepted nomen- 
clature and terminology relating to air compressors and 
their operation, with appropriate definitions; a history of 
the development of speeds of air compressors; an expla- 
nation of capacities and pressures; a description of the low 
pressure nozzle test recommended by the Society; instruc- 
tions for the installation and care of air compressors, suit- 
ably illustrated, and recommendations for their lubrication ; 
illustrations of the standard A. S. M. E. air receivers and 2 
list of standard sizes of air receivers; pneumatic tool stan- 
dards; numerous tables that will be of assistance in the 
treatment of various compressor problems; and a partial 
list of applications of compressed air. 

The Compressed Air Society, New York, states that it 
is their belief that there is a need for such an authoritative 
work of reference and that compressed air engineers an‘ 
users as well as manufacturers of air compressors will ap- 





The advantages of this sort of an arrangement, in addi- 
tion to the very important one of floor space conservation, 
will be apparent to the operating executive. The ultimate re- 
sult and aim, of course, is better running work; that is, 
more uniform results day in and day out. This arrange- 
ment tends to prevent cotton of various style lengths com- 
ing through in too large quantities at one time. By doing 
this, it prevents waves of good running work with good 
staple coming through, and a “tear up” which inevitably 
results from too much short staple coming it at one time. 

In years when there is a great amount of low-grade or 
tinged cotton on the market, the mill feels that when it is 
desirable to add a little of the low-grade stock to the 
regular. white mix, in order to lower the price, that a per- 
feet blending of the stock will permit this to be done with 
satisfaction. Without such an arrangement, however, it 
is evident that much difficulty would be experienced in 
preventing streaks in the yarn and cloth. 


voeveneeaanneneaenit ' pnaney 


preciate this effort for the establishment of definite trade 
standards in the industry. The cost of this booklet is fifty 
cents per copy. 





Interesting Booklet Published by General Electric. 

Silent Gears, is the name of a booklet published by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. This booklet de- 
scribes the manufacture of Textolite gear material and re- 
commends the installations for which these gears are best 
suited. There are also instructions as.to the best methods 
for machining and cutting these gears. The latter part of 
the book is devoted to descriptions of the various forms in 
which Textolite may be procured. 


Diamond Chain Acquires New Product. 
Diamond Chain and Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has completed arrangements with the I. H. Dexter 
Company, Goshen, N. Y., for the manufacture and marketing 
of the Clark flexible coupling. This coupling has been 
manufactured and marketed by the Dexter Company for 
the past fifteen years. 
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~ This Question of Night Mill Operation 


Is It Economically Sound? Is It Necessary? What Do the Industry’s 


Leaders Think? 


What are the Future Possibilities ? 


FEW DAYS AGO I met one of the By Dunhill Marsden is necessary that night runs be eliminated. 


largest cotton mill operators in Ala- 
bama and he said that the most fundamental problem 
facing the textile industry today is that of eliminating 
night running. A few days before that I had met one of 
the largest operators in Georgia who made the same state- 


Hundreds of mill men and hundreds of 
statisticians and economists have proven conclusively that 
the night run does not increase the permanent income of the 
organization, but even if there should be an advantage in 
night run in this day of commercial efficiency, which 
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ment; a little afterward I 
met one of the largest opera- 
tors in South Carolina and 
he made the same statement; 
and today I met one of the 
most influential manufactur- 
ers in the State of North 
Carolina, and he made the 
same sort of comment upon 
conditions of today. 

On the trains and in the 
hotels, and in the market 
place, this question “When 
will night work be eliminat- 
ed?” is now continually be- 
ing asked and eighty per 
cent of answers that are giv- 
en are “night run must be 
eliminated;” these people 


W. D. Anderson, of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, added impetus to the discussion of night opera- 
tion of cotton mills, in his address Richmond last May. 

Particularly since that time, unofficial discussion 
of the matter has continued with a rapid increase and 
extensiveness which so vital a subject naturally would 
produce. 

Mr. Marsden, who prepared the accompanying 
article, is in an especially good position to secure 
and reflect the viewpoints of the cotton manufacturer; 
is himself deeply concerned with the industry's future. 

There is comparatively little in the fundamental 
arguments he presents regarding night operation 
which would be new to either the protagonists or op- 
ponents of night running. However, in reaching his 
conclusions, the author does present a_ singularly 
novel viewpoint, one which should interest the read- 
er, whether or not he finds himself in agreement 
with the general conclusions. 

“The right of honest men to differ in opinion”’ is 
a fundamental of democracy. COTTON would wel- 
come any constructive discussion from its readers 
looking to the possible definite solution of “the most 
fundamental problem ——_ textile industry to- 

ay. 


boasts of its proud masters, 
is there any one who would 
acknowledge himself so in- 
ferior as to be unable to 
compete with his confreres 
on equal basis. It seems to 
me that the man who advo- 
cates most earnestly the re- 
tention of night run is in 
reality fighting for an ad- 
vantage which he thinks he 
has. This advantage is not 
one of mental or managerial 
superiority of the one over 
the other. 

The fallacy of advantage 
is illustrated by R. E. 
Loper* as follows: 


“Suppose a mill is run- 


who are talking are not 

theorists. They are not reformers, they are not socialists. 
They are good clear-headed, far-seeing business people, 
manufacturers of cotton textile products. 


A Wide Difference of Opinion. 


There is, however, in comparison with this a small group 
of conscientious objectors, men who are as firmly fixed in 
their ideas that the night run should not be eliminated as 
those are who believe that it should be eliminated. They 
say that these are unusual times and that their mills are 
peculiarly situated and peculiarly adapted to the policy 
of night running, and, therefore, it is not right to try 
to force an idea on them contrary to their way of think- 
ing; but somehow in this great democratic, social organiza- 
tion of ours, there is an unwritten law that the will of 
the majority should prevail, and it seems that if this law 
should be applied to the, question of night run it would be 
eliminated by a popular vote of the manufacturers them- 
selves. In fact, it occurs to me that a popular referendum 
might be agreed upon, whereby the minority would agree 
to abide by the will of the majority. 

The first reason I would offer as to why night run 
should be eliminated is that production is entirely out of 
line with demand and as long as there are day operators 
only, competing with day and night operators, there can 
never be any permanent or sufficient plan evolved agree- 
able to all parties. Thus, from a purely economic point of 
view, in order that all men can meet on an equal footing, it 





ning day times producing 
1,000,000 pounds of print cloth per quarter, selling it for 48 
cents per pound and making a net profit of five cents per 
pound after paying four per cent selling commission. The 
following results would obtain: 


Total sales per quarter -..-...----..- $480,000 
Net: promt for the mill .........u..... 50,000 
Commissions paid selling house ~----- 19,200 


“Now suppose the mill doubles its production by 
night running and thereby cuts its cost one per cent 
per pound. Suppose also several other mills do the 
same thus increasing the print cloth available for sale 
in the market 8 or 10 per cent. On the basis of past ex- 
perience, this would soon result in a drop of at least 
four cents per pound in the selling price if the price of 
cotton remained t he same. Then the following results 
would obtain: 

Total sales 2,000,000 lbs. at 44 cents per pound 

= $880,000 per quarter. 

Net profit for mill at two cents per pound — 

$40,000 per quarter. 

Commissions pair selling house at four per 

cent — $35,200 per Quarter. 


The night run causes the mill to lose $10,000.00 and 
enables the selling house to make $16,000.00 more. This 
may not be an actual picture but it is highly illustrative 
and is suggestive of another phase of why some people who 
are not mill executives favor night run. 

The night run destroys cooperation. Almost any under- 
taking in which there is a necessity for group action, group 
determination, there is partial or complete failure due 
largely to a disagreement over night operations; hence, 
no general plan for economic stability or economic better- 


ment can be developed as long as the night run is the 


*Textile World, February 4th, 1928. 
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policy of a part of the mills. 

Socially, night operation should be eliminated. There 
is a constantly rising sentiment of public opinion against 
it, and while many people may think they do not care what 
public opinion is, it has been the experience of the human 
family that public opinion is the final deciding factor for 
or against a measure and the more slowly the opinion is 
formed the more surely is its effect. To show how public 
opinion is forming and how some mill men have progressed 
in their way of thinking, only recently I heard two mill 
executives state that they were not only for the elimination 
of night work, but they were fighting for an industrial and 
economic condition to be attained in their plants, whereby 
it would not be necessary even for the women to work m 
daylight hours and whereby they could stay at home and 
attend to their home duties and rear their children as other 
mothers did. These men are in the vanguard and so far 
ahead that many in this 
generation cannot appreciate 
their statements, but anoth- 
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dividually and they have no special concern as to the solu- 
tion of the problems of the great majority of the mills which 
are differently situated. But even the small class of mills 
so comfortably situated should remember that they are in- 
terested in the future and that their present comfortable 
position is subject to impairment if the merchandising poli- 


cies of the industry generally are subjected continuously 
to the unsound policies of the less fit mills without the 
benefit of cooperation to ameliorate the unsoundness of 
those policies. 

“Second, I believe there are a good many mills which 
are greatly dissatisfied with their own condition in that 
they feel that their opportunity for reasonable profits is 


greatly hampered, and, therefore, they are sympathetic with 
efforts to promote general attention to these matters, and 
yet they happen to be more comfortably situated for the 
time being than most of the mills and hence they hesitat2 
to make even a temporary and perhaps only an apparent 
sacrifice for the sake of encouraging the industry in gen- 
eral to pursue sounder merchandising policies, as for ex- 
ample in trying to lessen overproduction. 

“T believe that cooperative action on the part of the mills 
looking to the general education of the industry as to its 
problems and to the use of 
sound business methods by 
each is a denite and promis- 





er generation will. We have 
only to look back from 
where we started and form 
a comparison with where 
they are today to see the 


wonderful change that has 


taken place, and then we 
must look forward forty 


“TI believe that cooperative action on the part of the 
mills looking to the general education of the industry as 
to its problems and to the use of sound business methods 
by each is a definite and promising method which de- 
serves all possible support. By support I do not mean 
merely paying dues to some trade organization. I mean 
the support of example. A mill which refrains from 
group activities such as exchange and discussion of in- 
formation and exchange of view about the common 
problems of the mills is not merely refraining from 
these activities, but is positively discouraging them.”— 
Walker D. Hines. 
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years, and with geometrical 
progression, view conditions that will exist in those days, 
and perhaps sooner if we do not stand and block progress 
until death removes us from its onward march. 

The night-run is anti-social. There are many good peo- 
ple who work at night and work because they so desire, but 
those who have carefully studied the night run, make the 
following statements: First, that as a general rule the 
night operators are inferior mentally, morally and phy- 
sically. Of course, there are exceptions to this statement, 
but in the main the statement is true. The second state- 
ment, which is closely related to the first, is that the 
natural physical capacity, measured in ergs or dynes, 1s 
much less than that of the day run group; that their 
habits are more irregular, that their productive power is 
less; that the quantity of seconds is increased and that the 
susceptibility to disease is more marked; that absenteeism 
is, therefore, greater, as is also labor turnover. 

The solution of the problems of the cotton mills is not 
in the survival of the fittest. In discussing this topic, I 
am quoting paragraphs from the address of Mr. Walker D. 
Hines, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, made at the 
annual convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association at Richmond, Va., May 17th and 18th, 1928. 
While Mr. Hines was not discussing the subject of night 
run, but other phases of the industry, I want you to read 
the following statements and think of these statements as 
applied to this phase of our industry: 

“IT have tried to think of the reasons which seems to 
actuate some of the mills in objecting to a greater or less 
extent to the idea of cooperative action as a further aid to 
improving conditions in the industry, and in falling back 
upon the idea of the survival of the fittest as their excuse. 

“First, there appear to be some mills exceptionally sit- 
uated and having a trade in particular specialties where they 
feel entirely satisfied with their situation and their pros- 
pects. When such mills say that survival of the fittest will 
solve the problems of the industry they really mean that 
there are no problems of a pressing character to them in- 





of the mills is not merely re- 

fraining from these activi- 
ties, but is positively discouraging them. A mill which by 
reason of a slightly more favorable position which it occupies 
for the moment, decides not to set an example at a time of 
general overproduction in favor of the undoubtedly sound 
general principle that production ought to be kept in line 
with demand, is discouraging in the most direct way the de- 
velopment of the principle and practice of balancing produc- 
tion and demand. On another occasion even the particular 
mil may feel the immediate importance to it of observation 
of this principle, but in the meantime, it may have served 
as a great discouragement to progress in the direction 
which might turn out to be of benefit. 


“One of the greatest benefits of the existence of such a 
spirit of cooperation is in establishing in the minds of 
buyers that the cotton mills have a sense of solidarity and 
have reached a state of development where they think alike 
to a considerable extent as to some of the fundamentals of 
merchandising. The way for mills to establish this condi- 
tion is to promote the exchange of information, and. the 
discussion of their problems in the light of the needs of the 
general situation. A mill which does not do this and 
remains aloof is helping to create the impression upon the 
part of buyers that there is only a partial sense of unity 
as to the problems of the mills and only a partial and very 
poorly developed ability on their part to make progress with 
respect to their common problems. 


“T do not believe that the mills, (which are only a small 
minority of all), which proceed along these lines will find 
a satisfactory answer in the view that the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest is going to afford a satisfactory solu 
tion for these problems in which these mills after all have 
a vital interest. 

“Tt is a fair question, has this policy permanently pro- 
moted the interest of the mills which in disregard of the 
general condition of the industry kept on running full dur- 

ing this period of general overproduction? They have in- 
evitably disposed of their goods on the artificially low 
basis created by this general overproduction. ‘They have 
seen customers constantly perturbed for fear of a still more 
acute crisis with an even lower artificial level. They have 
seen the level of prices of the manufactured goods fall far 
below, and, keep far below, any parity with the price of 
cotton. They have seen buyers apparently convinced that 
not yet have the units of the cotton textile industry reach- 
ed the point of a reasonable ability on the part of each 
unit to govern its own actions with a view to the general 
tonditions prevailing in the industry, which in fact, are 
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bound to affect each unit. Are these things beneficial to 
the mills which kept on running full and so contributing to 
the maintenance of the general condition of overproduction? 
Is it not fair to suggest that their own’ interests would 
have been better promoted if they had participated in cor- 
recting a general_condition of overproduction whose exist- 
ence was contrary to their own and the public interest? 

“So I say without hesitation that the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest does not offer a solution of the dif- 
ficulties of this industry and that to rely upon it, or 
employ it as an excuse for an unwillingness to consider the 
general conditions and needs of the industry, confuses the 
real issue and obstructs and postpones the finding of an ade 
quate solution.” 

Every industry that operates with social satisfaction 
must keep abreast of the social conditions of its time and 
must keep its policies in harmony with the progressive ‘n- 
dustries that operate industrially in the social order. The 
development of the textile industry in the South has been 
one of financial and industrial aggressiveness. It has been 
an intense struggle to attain success, and in such a fight 
in which there is a dominant element of selfpreservation, 
there has been a tendency to develop marked individuality 
and selfishness, also a development of the ego. This has 
been true of all industries, but after suecess has been at- 
tained and the accumulation of material independence has 
been accomplished practically all industries begin to look 
around with dissatisfied feeling of effort and the second 
period of industrial evolution begins to assert itself, in that 
the great purpose of life is not in securing material things, 
but in the building of a great, sturdy, independent, thrifty 
citizenship, and all industries that are really progressive 
and keeping abreast of the times are incorporating this 
idea in their program. 
demand any proof because there are so many examples with- 
in the knowledge of every one who reads and thinks. 

Many policies have been a part of the industry that at 
the time were necessary, and although at the present stage 
of evolution a retrospect brings a certain revulsion of 
aesthetic feelings; yet a social and economic analysis of the 


SL 


This idea is not new, nor does it 





times at which they were incorporated somewhat justifies 
many of them. The time has come when there must be a 
lopping off of many of these policies. Industry has a 
soul and it must be given an opportunity to function. The 
leaders of the industry must be followed in their advaneed 
thinking, because they represent that which is best. 

At no time in the history of the world has so much at- 
tention been given to the idea of building people, and in- 
asmuch as the great mass of workers are still thinking in- 
dividually and selfishly, they are unable to think other 
than selfishly for themselves, and their desires and edicts 
eannot safely be followed. 

The leaders of the textile industry say that night work 
must be eliminated. Our great national economists say the 
Public opinion is surely coming to the fore- 
front with the same edict. The laws of health and hy- 
giene add their voice to the statement. The doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest may eventually win, but it takes 
generations for this law to operate, and its application is 
extremely drastic, and its results are cold-blooded and 
feelingless. 

The progress of the world declares that the soul of in- 
dustry shall exercise itself, that material wealth is not the 
chief end of life, that the building of a great social order 
is the great goal to be attained, and night work unques- 
tionably clashes with this idea. 

If all of these things are true, then what will the tex- 
tile industry do about its night run? The success of the 
industry, in a large measure, depends upon the answer 
given. The social and industrial respect that the industry 
will have in the years to come depends upon this same 
answer. The question of night run is a fundamental is- 
sue. It is not dependent upon any other. It is a primal 
issue, it is not second to anything. Shall the textile in- 
dustry remain a democratic institution guided by the pro- 


same thing. 


gressive thought of the majority of its people? The in- 
dustry and the public await the answer. 
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George S. Harris Explains New Uses for Cotton 


ERE are a few answers to the questions 

which many cotton manufacturers are ask- 
ing—“How is it possible to increase the con- 
sumption of cotton fabrics in an industry as old 
as this?” and, “Is it possible to find new uses?” 

Osnaburg, one of the least expensive fabrics, 
used until recently for cement shipping contain- 
ers, has been established as an economically 
sound material for this purpose, and has resist- 
ed the inroads of a competitive fiber. With the 
increased use of color in decorations, osnaburg is 
being widely used as a suitable fabric for hang- 
ings, couch covers, etc. 

Heavy sheeting and light duck, impregnated 
with a paint compound, with letters stenciled on 
it, is being used as road markers, and airway 
markings on roofs of towns and cities. 

It has been proven that a 108-inch bed-sheet 
makes a better looking, more comfortable and 
economical bed than the 90- or 99-inch sheet now 
in use. This market involves a possible increase 
of approximately 20,000,000 square yards of 
white sheeting per year. The use of color in 
sheets increases the opportunity still further. 

Beginning last Spring there has been a decid- 
ed style trend toward the use of cotton for wear- 
ing apparel--very marked in dresses selling be- 
tween $20.00 and $100.00, extending to an in- 
crease of 31 per cent in dresses retailing below 
$5.00. 





Cotton fabric is an excellent material for use 
in a new method of laying cement roads, calling 
for an open mesh fabric laid on top of a six to 
eight-inch reinforced base course and covered 
with the two or three-inch finished course of the 
road. Cotton fabrics for this have been devel- 
oped. A brand-new use for cotton, which will 
provide an additional annual output of 5,000,000 
yards. 

A South Carolina highway engineer developed 
a use of cotton fabric in surfacing rural roads. 
He grades the road, pours on hot tar, then lays a 
cotton fabric, which is covered with asphalt or 
tar and a final cover of coarse sand and gravel. 
The potential market, if this experiment which 
has lasted a year and a half is considered suc- 
cessful, is the surfacing of 5,485,000 miles of 
such roads now unimproved. 

Extending a present use of cotton fabrics for 
awning purposes will provide a potential in- 
creased market existing in this field of, con- 
servatively, 25 million yards per year. 

These are but a few of the ways in which it 
has been definitely proven that the uses of cot- 
ton may be expanded and extended. The fore- 
going information is abstracted from an address 
made by George S. Harris, president and man- 
ager, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., be- 
fore the Southern Manufacturers Sales Confer- 
ence, held in Atlanta on October 22nd. 
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What is P roper Textile Merchandising? 


“Find Out What Your Customer Wants; Let Him Know He Wants It; 
and Make It Convenient for Him to Buy It’ 


By Cason J. Callaway 


ROPER merchandising consists in the first place of 

finding out what the public wants; second, letting the 
public know that they want it, and third, making it con- 
venient for them to buy it. The procedure followed by 
cotton mills, on an average, is exactly opposite. First we 
build a mill; second, we make the goods best adapted to 
that mill; third, we keep lowering the price until this 
product can be sold. I believe this will be generally ad- 
mitted, and that this is an uncomfortable state of affairs 
and should be corrected. 


An experienced advertising specialist told me recent}v 
that the cotton textile industry has done little toward ad- 
vertising its product—in fact so little 
was done in a cooperative way as to 
amount to nothing. 

Were the use of cotton goods com- 
paratively new, we would realize tlie 
necessity of study of the markets; the 
necessity of creating additional uses hy 
improving our product; making our pro- 
duct more convenient and attractive to 
the ultimate consumer, and bringing our 
product before his attention by more 
and better advertising. I do not believe 
that it would be any more important 
in the case of a new industry than it is 
in ours. 


It is seldom that we find a manufae- 
turer who is both production-minded 
and distribution-minded, and I believe 
that on a whole, there are a great many 
of our men who are ably informed on 
the subject of production, who have not 
given a good deal of attention to the ul- 
timate use of their goods. This brings 
me to the point of cooperative effort. 
In studying the activities of cooperative 
group advertising, it is evident that one yes. 
of the great benefits derived, which is 
not so well known, is the influence on 
the men within the industry, as well as 
on the prospective customers without, in that it tends to 
make each manufacturer strive to make a better product, in 
line with what the advertising promises, and to finish their 
merchandising job by doing advertising of their own. As a 
personal illustration of internal aid of advertising, one of 
the plants in our organization manufacturers trousers, and 
does regular advertising through the trade papers. This di- 
vision employs about 250 women sewers. A copy of each ad- 
vertisement, including the catalog, goes to each of these 
operatives and the advertisements are put in frames on the 
walls. This has had a marked effect for good toward get- 
ting the operatives to realize what has been promised; to- 
ward getting the operatives to have a pride in our goods 





MR. CALLAWAY 


who is an example of the progressive 
southern textile manufacturer who is 
giving attention to the marketing and 
distribution of his products, discusses 
in the accompanying paper, the rami- 
fied benefits which would come to the 
textile industry by coordinated activity 
in advertising cotton and extending its 
This paper is an abstract of an 
address by Mr. Callaway at the recent 
Southern Manufacturers 

ference in Atlanta. 


_facturers of 


and toward accomplishing with greater ease, a finer quality 
of work. 


Discover New Customers! 


The great advantage of making the individual manufac- 
turer market-minded is that thinking along this line, they 
think of individually expanding business instead of swap- 
ping customers, and this line of thought within the indus- 
try would be extremely valuable toward increasing con- 
sumption. If each executive in our industry had given 
over the last ten 
thinking of an 


years one-half as much time toward 
additional outlet for his product, as he has 
given toward getting a customer already furnished by 
someone else, to buy his merchandise 1n- 
stead of the other fellow’s, I believe that 
the expansion from this source alone 
would be tremendous. 

Let us compare the expansion of our 
industry along with the expansion of 
with 
that The 


increase in population between 1914 io 


our country for ten years, 


the information is available. 
1925 increased approximately 20 per 
cent. The increase during that time of 
the total value of the products ot cotton 
goods was 159 per cent; of paper and 
wood pulp 192 per cent; iron and steel 
200 per cent; silk 218 per cent: rubber 


317 per cent. These are all commoii- 


ties which have been in use for a long 
time and represent, leaving out the tex- 
tiles, 232 


cent, or an average of 73 per cent great- 


an average increase of per 


er than that of textiles. Had our indus- 
try made the same progress as the aver- 
age of these others, it would have in- 


ereased our business during 
] 


that period, 


over five hundred and eleven million 
dollars, and instead of there being a de- 
pression due to over-production, we 
Sales Con- would all apparently be busy, prosper- 
ous and happy in our work. The manu- 
each of these commodities, in proportion ft» 
their size and without exception have done a great deal 
more toward finding out what the people want, letting 
them know they want it and making it convenient for 
them to buy, than we have both collectively by group study 
and advertising, and as individuals, and their reward has 
been great. 

To take an example of one closely akin to ours, which 
has had enormous growth, the rayon industry increased in 
pounds from 1,500,000 pounds in 1914 to 51,000,000 pounds 
in 1925, an increase for the same ten-year period of over 
3,000 per cent; and is still increasing at the rate of 12 


per cent per year. 























































Let us go over a few of the industries where cooper- 
ative advertising has been a benefit. I believe their ac- 
complishments have been so universally successful that 
similar results can be accomplished by us, and that each 
manufacturer should become familiar with them, to deter- 
mine how this tremendous benefit may be enjoyed by us. 
This in my opinion would be followed by his active aid in 
ereating a similar program in the cotton textile field. 

Early in 1927 the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion initiated its first national advertising campaign for 
structural steel. The campaign was accompanied by a 
marked increase in production and sale, making 1927 a 
record year. They plan to continue and extend over this 
work. 

The Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, were faced with a tremendous decrease in the use 
of their goods, and to combat this, the industry committed 
themselves to a two-year program, early in this year. The 
consumption of knit underwear is already showing a very 
satisfactory increase, for which the members give credit 'o 
the Association activities. 


Some Samples of Cooperative Advertising 


Associated Tile Manufacturers began cooperative ad- 
vertising in 1922, on a modest seale, yet their sales for 
1923 were 175 per cent greater than prior to this work. 
The Association is now spending $125,000 annually, and the 
sales for 1927 show an increase of 350 per cent over pre- 
cooperative work. 

Copper and Brass Research Association was organized 
in 1921, and represents approximately 90 per cent of the 
industry. Its activities are public education through ad 
vertising, technical and commercial] research to develop new 

“uses, improved quality and dealer cooperation and good- 
will effort among the trades and crafts having a bearing 
on metal consumption. Since the existence of this associa- 
tion, the consumption of brass in the United States has 
increased 125 per cent. 

The ice manufacturers, troubled by the great influx of 
electrical refrigeration, turned toward cooperative advertis- 
ing to save their industry, and have gone forward instead 
of backward, from its results. 

The California Prune and Apricot Growers Association 
began national advertising of prunes at a time when the 
prune was probably considered the most lowly: of all 
fruits, when they were eaten only from a standpoint cf 
economy. Today prunes are on the menus of the coun- 
try’s best hotels, and a regular food in the most careful!y 
and expensively conducted homes, competing from the 
standpoint of one’s enjoyment and their good qualities. 
The growers are now able to market their crop at a prof:t, 
even in large yield years, which prior to the cooperative ad- 
vertising would have been impossible. 

For our cotton textile industry, whether cotton is 18 
cents or 19 cents a pound has very little to do with the con- 
sumption, or at any price, the addition of a fraction of a 
eent per pound on the cost of raw material, would be neg- 
ligible, from the standpoint-of consumption. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that each manufacturer added to his 
cotton cost, one-fifth of a cent per pound, by paying this 
amount into a cooperative effort toward research work aad 
toward informing the public and themselves of the desira- 

bility of cotton goods in general, and the adaptability of 
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specific cotton goods for individual purposes. We would 
have $7,000,000 for that purpose. I believe that this be- 
ginning would be met so favorably by producers, manufac- 
turers and consumers alike, that it would be found practical 
and profitable to add gradually to the amount per pound 
expended. 

In diseussing this subject with people informed on both 
textiles and cooperative advertising, I find their most con- 
servative estimate on the increase that this would bring to 
cotton manufactured products, to be five per cent per 
year, in addition to the natural growth brought about by in- 
creased population and purchasing power. With five per 
cent increase in consumption, it would be only a matter of 
one or two years before all of us would be selling at a basis 
of a fair return for the product of our labors, and only a 
short time thereafter until new mills would and should be 
built. 

I would like to stress in conclusion that the manufactur- 
ers become market-minded as well as production-minded, 
and think of their industry and their product in terms of 
its ultimate consumption, preparing themselves for cooper- 
ation in merchandising and advertising, and for individual 
advertising. Cooperative merchandising leads the way for 
individuals, and in that way creates marked additional out- 
lets far additional consumption by the efforts of their in- 
dividual sales through the combined efforts. 

The products of cotton are so superior for so many 
purposes, and their practicability when tried is so positive- 
ly demonstrated, that a fair knowledge of these qualities 
by the ultimate consumer in covering his known and grow- 
ing requirements, is all that is necessary to make the growth 
of our industry an outstanding feature of America’s fu- 
ture progress. 


A New Heavy Duty Drill. 


In response to demands for a powerful, low-speed %- 
inch heavy duty drill for continuous heavy duty service, 
the United States Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has placed a drill of this type on the market. A universal 





motor, operating on alternating or direct current of 60 cycles 
or less, pulls this drill at 350 r. p. m., load speed, the 
company states. The drill is equipped with SKF ball bear- 
ings, chrome nickel steel gears, double silk insulated enam- 
eled armature wire, and three-jaw screw back chuck for 
straight shank drill bits, etc. 


Stewart Bros, Paint Co. Will Open Spartanburg Branch. 


The Stewart Brothers Paint Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
will begin construction immediately upon a modern fire- 
proof building at Spartanburg, S. C., to house a southern 
branch plant of the company, it was announced by the 
Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce. The company will 
manufacture a complete line of architectural and industrial 
paints, enamels and varnishes. Plans for the building, which 
will contain 12,000 feet floor space, have been prepared by 
Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Inc., who will have charge of 
construction. 
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Cotton Waste and Its Utilization 


The Feeds Used After the Breaker Cards; and a Discussion of the 
Waste Mule Frame Are Discussed in this Installment 


By Albert E. Lewis 


HE Scotch type feed is 
used at the delivery 
end of the breaker card, so 
as to feed the finisher card, 
and the waste is stripped 


from the doffer A by a stripping comb as usual. As it is 
stripped by the comb it is delivered onto the lattice B and 
then’ taken sideways to rollers C and D and is delivered, 
as shown in the rough sketch, over the swivelling lattice E. 
The thick sliver of waste is consolidated by the rollers C 
and D. The cotton is eventually delivered at the feed end 
of the finisher card and as cradle F has a backwards and 


HIS article is the third of a series of four 
articles by Mr. Lewis covering the machinery 
and processes involved in the utilization of cotton 
waste and the manufacture of products from waste. 








which it is taken up verti- 
cally by lattices M and N 
the horizontal] O which car- 
ries the cotton to the feed 
end of the finished card. 
The web is then delivered to the licker-in the same as in 
the Scotch feed system. The main difference is that the 
fibers are pointing in the same direction as when they left 
the doffer of the breaker card, so it would appear that the 
Scotch feed is more advantageous for waste finisher cards. 


The Waste Mule for Condenser System. 
















BREAKER 
DOFFER 


forwards movement the cot- 
ton is continually traversed 
and laid in an even and dou- 
ble form, and is then taken 
up by the licker-in. The 
main feature of this arrange- 
ment is the half turning of 
the narrow sliver or ribbon 
of cotton which places the 
fibers at right angles to the 
position they left when leav- 
ing the doffer A of the 
breaker card, which as ex- 
plained before, causes the fi- 
bers to be more crossed which 
is the object sought in the 
Scoteh feeding system. The 
resultant yarn is fuller than 

if Scotch feed were not used. 


Lattice Feed. 
The web of cotton waste from the breaker card drops 


The waste mule has many points of resemblance to the 
fine mule. The exceptions are 
the bobbins, rollers, and the 
spindle drive. There are usu- 
ally two lines of bottom roll- 
ers one inch in diameter and 
a leather covored one 14-inch 
resting between them on top 
and weighted by means of 
hooks which bear on the top 
roller and are connected to 
the weights. 





In some eases 
self-weighted steel rollers are 
employed. In both eases no 
cap bars are required, as the 
top roller rests on the two 
bottom rollers. 





SCOTCH FEEDER 


BREAKER CARD 


FEED END OF 
FINISHER CARD 
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LATTICE FEEDER 


Naturally the number of ends per roller vary with the 


class of work. The coarser the counts being spun, the 
less the number of ends. The back roller is driven from 





down a traversing plate P and is deposited in layers one 
above the other until a sheet about 15 inches wide and of 
many thicknesses of web are upon the bottom lattice L, 
which takes the cotton to the side of the machine, after 





the front roller by a carrier wheel, and the back roller 
drives a traverse motion which gives about 1/2-inch traverse. 
It will thus be seen that there is no roller drafting. The 


draft is caused by the excess of speed of the carriage over 






















the rollers. 

Traveller clearers are sometimes used to clean the roll- 
ers, but are not always employed. The general practice 1s 
to clear the rollers by revolving clearer rollers covered with 
flannel, but which do not traverse, and which give the best 
results. 

The creel bobbins which contain about 30 ends are driv- 
en by frictional contact with the drums, upon which they 
rest. A slight tension draft is an advantage here. Should 
the ends become broken on the finisher card, it causes a 
“hole”, and the operative must allow the end to run down, 
until the rovings are of the same diameter again. Even if 
they are pieced up, the smaller diameter of the roving 
wound on the bobbin will cause excessive tension and 
strained yarn. Too many such ends will result in a re- 
duction of the spinners wage, as they are usually paid by 
the weight produced. 

Full bobbins are kept until required up over the bob- 
bin in use located in stands which should not permit of 
rubbing between the one stocked and the one being spun. 


Three-Speed Machine in General Use. 


The treble speed mule is practically universally used 
now-a-days. The complete cycle of operations is as fol- 
lows: The rollers deliver the yarn at a constant rate 
throughout the draw. The first spindle speed obtains up 
to about 2 feet from the rollers, then the second speed for 
the next 2 feet, and the highest speed operates and con- 
tinues to the end of the draw and the twist wheel completes 
its revolution. 

The times of the various speeds coming into operation 
may be adjusted slightly. As the draft again is solely ob- 
tained by the rates of speed of spindle point over the roll- 
er delivery, and the yarn is best drawn when it contains 
the least twist, the extra carriage speed should be delayed 
as long as possible. 

There is a dual drive to the machine from the counter 
shaft, the proportions being as 3 is to 2, the smaller pulley 
driving first. The rollers and earriage are driven from the 
same source, so as to ensure that both commence work 
simultaneously, otherwise disaster is bound to accrue. 


A lever depressed by the carriage square, causes the 
second belt to be moved from the smaller to the larger pul- 
ley when the higher spindle speed is deemed necessary. This 
belt has been riding upon the loose pulley on the rim shaft 
hitherto, and now it is on the pulley keyed to the smaller 
rim. This causes the spindle speed to be accelerated, while 
the first pulley continues to drive the carriage and rollers 
at the same uniform speed. A tappet upon the twist mo- 
tion now releases No. 2 strap lever, and allows it to move 
across the loose pulley onto the second fast pulley which 
is attached to a sleeve running through the backing off 
wheel and back bearings of the rim shaft, and drives the 
spindles through the larger of the two rim pulleys. In 
some makes of waste mules, retarding motions are used. 
These cause the mule to rebound slowly from the front 
stops, up to say 1/2-inch, when the final twist is such 1s 
to cause breakage through excessive torsion. These are 
only necessary when higher twisting than is customary is in 
use, and jacking appliances are also fitted. Soft oozy 
yarns are generally made in these machines, hence neither 
the retarding motion nor jacking motions are considered es- 
sential. There are no fixed standards either of twist per 
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inch nor strengths, and different persons have to find their 
own. 


As stated previously there are no draft rollers. The 
changes of counts are obtained by varying the ratio of 
speeds of carriage and rollers. The draft varies from 1.2 
to 1.8 from 3s to 10s, and the hank bobbins from 2.5 to 
5.6 in accordance with the requirements. It is preferable 
to keep the same cards to feed the same mules, and the 
changes in counts may be made at the same time. 

As many as five draws per minute may be run on the 
lower counts, 3s. The yarn can be spun on the bare spin- 
dle with pasted bottoms, or perforated or through tubes, 
the former being used when the yarn is required for cop 
bleaching or dyeing. 

The yarn can be packed, reeled or wound to cones or 
cheeses but it is usually conditioned before these operations 
take place. The waste mule on the Preparation System 
is more or less the same as the self acting mule as used for 
ordinary cotton. 


There are three lines of rollers, the top rollers being 
generally solid rollers. 

It is good practice where condenser spinning is in op- 
eration, to have one or two preparation mules. All the 
waste can be used up on the latter which obviates the 
necessity of putting it back, thereby upsetting the arrange- 
ments on the condensers. This waste can be mixed, if 
necessary, with inferior quality waste, or use up the cheap- 
er qualities, which are considered inferior for the con- 
denser spinning. The same machines ean of course be 
used as previously mentioned as for the preparation sys- 
tem. 


Waste Ring Frame. 


The waste ring frames are practically similar as those 
used for spinning cotton. The modifications are necessary 


owing to certain features which are unavoidable. They 


are used to advantage where labor difficulties prevent the 
adoption of the mule. The points of countrasts between 
the ring and the mule for cotton, are analogous in the 
waste trade. The ring, of course is a continuous spinner, 
and the yarn produced from the frame is harder spun than 
the mule spun yarn. The creel is adapted to use condenser 
bobbins of about 22 ends, driven by frictional eontact with 
the bobbin cylinder, with only a slight tension draft between 
this roller and the feed roller. On some machines there 
are the usual three pairs of draft rollers, while on others 
there are only three rollers, two of small diameter, bottom 
rollers, and a self weighted steel top roller, of larger 
diameter. With this type of machine to enable the draft 
to be obtained between the roller and the feed roller, a 
false twist is put in the yarn by passing it down a tube 
which revolves. There are two small projecting pieces on 
the top of this tube to assist this operation. This is call- 
ed “false” twist, because the tube by revolving causes the 
yarn to revolve, but as the ends are both free it is not 
an actual twist. The yarn now passes between the feed 
rollers, through the guide eye and traveller on the bobbin 
as in ordinary ring spinning. 

A certain English machinist gives the speeds and pro- 
ductions as follows: The spindle speed varies from 3000 
to 6500 r.p.m. for 1s to 10s, and produces from 7.44 pounds 
to .75 pounds per 10 hours. The twist constant reeommend- 


ed is Ve X 4. 
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Using V ariable Speed Motors for Spinning 


By E. A. Untersee 


Industrial Engineering Department, General Electric Co. 


ANY improvements have been made in the manufac- 
M ture of the ring spinning frame in the past few years, 

but it has long been recognized that driving them 
at constant speed, although very simple, is not entirely 
satisfactory as it does not permit the various operations 
to be carried out in a uniform manner nor does it allow 
the frame to be worked to its full capacity. 

When driving a ring frame at constant speed, the ten- 
sion on the yarn between the traveler and bobbin varies 
materially according to the diameter at which the winding 
takes place, resulting in an uneven build of bobbin due to the 
yarn being wound tight at the small diameter and consid- 
erably looser at the large diameter. The yarn tension at 
the guide wire, and also be- 
tween the guide wire and the 
front roll, varies considerably 
with the widening at differ- 
ent diameters. 

Although the variations 
of tension arising at these 
points are smaller than those 
between the traveler and the 
bobbin, the yarn at this point 
has very little twist as com- 
pared with the twist in the yarn when wound on the bob- 
bin, and is therefore much weaker and causes considerable 
breakage of ends. . 

These uneven tensions are present at all positions of 
the ring rail from empty to full bobbin, and the uneven 
tensions due to variations in diameters are greater as the 
ring rail approaches the upper position. 

The balloon or bulging of the yarn due to the centrifu- 
gal forces as it revolves around the ring cause additional 
stresses on the yarn. When the ring rail is in the lower 
positions and the yarn is wound on the larger diameters, the 
balloon is large and reduces in size as the rai] moves up- 
ward to the smaller diameter position. As the rail ap- 
proaches the upper position on the bobbin and the winding 
takes place at the small diameter, the balloon practically 
disappears and the danger of broken ends increases greatly, 
and quality of the yarn is affected due to inereased ten- 
sions. Therefore, the maximum constant speed permissible 
is determined by these conditions, which last but a fraction- 
al part of the whole working time. During the greater part 
of the process of spinning, the speed of the spindles might 
be considerably increased beyond the speed determined 
from the conditions described, and, therefore, the maximum 
output of yarn is not fully obtained when the frame is driv- 
en at constant speed. 

Many devices such as separators between the bobbins, 
which would permit the use of lighter travelers; movable 
guide wires which would ascend and descend in synchron- 
ism with the rail, have been used to improve the operation 
of the frame at constant speed, all of which were to some 
extent practical. 


HE use of variable speed motors in spinning frames, 

to permit a gradual increase in the speed at which ning. In either case the pro- 

the yarn is wound on the bobbin as the size increases, is 
a subject that has been studied for years by machinery 
and other experts. The accompanying discussion of the 
problems involved in using the usual constant speed, 
and covering the possibilities of variable speed in over- 
coming them, is taken from a paper by Mr. Untersee, 
who is connected with the industrial engineering depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, which was pre- 
sented at the textile section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers meeting in Atlanta on October 31st. 


The basie trouble, which is unequal tension on the yarn 
while spinning, is not eliminated by any of these devices 
and the only way to further improve the operation of the 
ring frame and its production is by varying the speed dur- 
ing the spinning process. 

From very complete tests and mathematical calculations 
of the various tensions and stresses on the yarn during 
the spinning process it has been proven that the tensions 
on the yarn depend on the speed, and by suitably varying 
the speed the tensions can be altered as desired and kept 
constant. The speed may be regulated so as to keep the ten- 
sion between the traveler and bobbin constant, which im- 
proves the winding; or the tension between the guide wire 
and the traveler may be kept 
constant, improving the spin- 


duction is increased, since the 
speed is increased when wind- 
ing on the large diameters, to 
keep the tension nearly up to 
maximum. 

The difficulty with vari- 
able speed spinning lies in the 
mechanism needed to provide 
the speed variations. Various mechanical devices have been 


developed for varying the speed on a ring spinning frame. 


At this point Mr. Untersee began a discussion of differ- 
ent mechanical means employed for this purpose, such as 
step pulley drives, cone pulley drives, belt slipping devices, 
and planetary gear drives, explaining that all of these had 
failed to meet the requirements. He then discussed various 
experiments with electric motors which had been applied, 
in the following order: wound rotor induction motor: di- 
rect current adjustable speed motor; multi-speed induction 
motor, ete. Concluding with the three phase brush shifting 
shunt characteristic motor, in the use of which he said evi- 
dently lies the successful solution of operating a ring frame 
at variable speed. 

The important mechanical features which a motor for 
spinning yarn at variable speed should possess, he enumer- 
ated as follows. enclosed construction; positive ventila- 
tion; minimum size; simple speed control mechanism; re- 
versing mechanism; and accessibility to working parts of 
motor. In electric performance, he said, the motor should 
have: good load speed characteristics; broad speed range; 
low temperature rise; good starting torque under all speed 
conditions; and high power factor and efficiency over en- 
tire speed range. Continuing he described the type of motor 
he selected : 


The development of the alternating current three phase 
brush shifting shunt characteristic motor in recent years 
has met with so much success in other lines of manufacture 
where it is necessary to maintain accurate speed regulation 
that it could not be overlooked for the spinning field. Ex- 
periments have been intensively carried on for the past 
four or five years with this type of variable speed motor 
and results show that it meets the most exacting require- 
ments in maintaining speed regulation which will allow 
constant tension on the yarn during the entire spinning 
process. 
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A short description of this type of motor, its operation 
and characteristics, is as follows: 

This moter may be compared with the wound rotor in- 
duction motor having its primary winding in the rotor 
and its secondary on the stator. In addition, this machine 
has an adjusting winding in the rotor similar to a direct- 
current armature winding which is connected to a commu- 
tator. The motor is provided with two brush holder yokes 
arranged to shift in opposite directions. 

One end of each phase of the stator (secondary) winding 
is connected to brushes on one brush yoke, and the opposite 
ends are connected to brushes on the other yoke. When 
the brushes, to which each end of a secondary phase is 
connected, are on the same commutator’ segment, the ad- 
justing winding is idle, the secondary winding is short- 
cireuited, and the motor runs as an induction motor with 
speed corresponding to the number of poles and frequency 
of supply. As the brushes are moved apart, a section of 
the adjusting winding is included in series with fhe second- 
ary winding, causing the secondary winding to generate a 
voltage to balance the voltage impressed upon it by the 
adjusting winding, thereby causing the motor to change 
its speed. 

With the brushes in low speed position, the motor gives 
from 140 to 250 per cent of normal torque at starting, with 
125 to 175 per cent of full speed current. The maximum 
torque at low speeds is from 140 to 250 per cent of normal 
torque and increases for the high speed position to from 
200 to 400 per cent normal torque. 


FUL ALDONROAEDUAEYOADDEELOANDUADDARDAAEODEBDDAUSNDLADAEGSEVUSAUDDOQERDILCLEDED SED AQUNALEAUGEDEUEDUL: UAADUMEES ALAS ABEAUROGDUADEMAAGLOAUUS COLE LABUARR EDDA UTED 


Automatic Tester for Twist in Roving 


The device shown in the accompanying illustration is 
an automatic roving tester for indicating how much twist 
roving contains, regardless of twist, length of staple, hu- 
midity, ete. It is being marketed by the Belger Co., New- 
ton, Mass. Contrasted with the usual method of testing by 
hand, this automatic tester tests mechanically, leaving out 
all variations due to the human element and maintaining a 
uniform standard all of the time, with a pre-determined 
draft resistance. The apparatus is motor-driven. 
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The efficiency remains nearly constant over the greater 
part of the speed range, but drops some at the lower 
speeds. The average efficiency is high as compared with 
that of the wound rotor induction motor with secondary re- 
sistance or when compared with direct current motors with 
necessary alternating current direct current conversion 
apparatus. 


The power factor is very high when the motor is run- 
ning at high speeds. At synchronous speed, the power fac- 
tor is similar to that of an induction motor of similar rating. 


The decrease in speed from no load to full load, at high 
speeds, is between five and ten per cent, and at low speeds, 
slightly more according to the motor rating. 


It may be operated in either direction of rotation by in- 
terchanging two of the-line leads, as on an induetion motor, 
and setting the brush rigging for the desired rotation. 


Results of actual tests made with this type of motor 
show between ten per cent and twelve per cent more pro- 
duction and better than 50 per cent less breakage of ends 
during the spinning process. 

Summing up the entire situation it can be said that 
when the proper speed curve has been obtained for any 
given yarn the resultant advantages from the use of’ such 
@ variable speed motor will be: Maximum production cf 
yarn; better quality of yarn; more uniformly wound bob- 
bins; increased yardage; minimum breakage of ends; and 
more of the operator’s time available for cleaning machin- 
ery and other duties. 
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The roving is drawn from the bobbin by two feed roll- 
ers, which in turn are connected to a delivery apron, after 
the roving is passed over a tension roll, connected to the 
indicator of a scale and the pen of a recording apparatus 
for making a graph. The indicator on the scale shows 
whether the roving is twisted soft, medium or hard. The 
pen records a graph line on paper, showing continuously the 
exact draft resistance of the roving. Each size of roving 
has a certain draft resistance which is governed by weights 
put on the lower lever. When the draft resistance in the 
roving becomes too light to withstand the pull of this 
weight, the apparatus records this fact on the graph and 
automatically releases the tension to avoid breakage of the 
roving. Presently the weight mechanism acts again and 
thus the apparatus records a continuous graph showing all 
the variations of the roving, it is explained. Bobbins can 
be tested full, half full, or practically empty. 


R. & H. Long Service Awards. 

The Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Company, 709 
Sixth Avenue, New York, on October 24th, in recognition of 
faithful service, gave well merited tribute to the 15 em- 
ployees who had been with the company for over 25 years. 
The occasion was the annual banquet of the Parah Club, ' 
a social club organized by the members of the company, 
held at the Masonic Temple, Perth Amboy, N. J. After 
the banquet gold watches were presented to the men who 
had been with the company for 25 years or more. Six men 
had been with the company over 30 years and nine men for 
over 25 years. 


Straight Facts About Straight Alkali. 

Straight Facts About Straight Alkali, is the name of a 
booklet published by The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 250 
Park Avenue, New York. This booklet outlines the advan- 
tages and economies of using straight alkali solutions in 
the textile plant, ete. 
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...when you build a new 
addition to your plant 


HEN the problem of enlarging your plant comes up—when you 
consider the question of new equipment, new processes, and new 
buildings in which to house them—you make sure to secure the services 
of the most experienced men available. In helping you solve such prob- 
giguia cnvomine lems of importance there is no substitute for experience. 

a Likewise, in placing the contract for your Liquid Chlorine requirements, 
BLEACHING POWDER . . . . 
ANNYOROUS AMMONIA _ there is no substitute for valuable experience. The manufacture and dis- 
tribution of Liquid Chlorine demand elaborate equipment of the most 
modern type. They require the services of technical men with years of wide 
experience. They demand the full cooperation of an organization whose 
broad experience is unchallenged and whose facilities for serving Chlorine 

purchasers are nation-wide. 

Mathieson’s experience in serving leading industrial users of Liquid 
Chlorine, month after month, year after year, is your best guarantee of 
satisfactory service: Consult us now concerning your Chlorine require- 
ments for 1929. 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Giz.) 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


DROVIDENCE .CHARLOTTE .CINCINNATI oF Se O1hECT WIT THE ae Oe eee SALTVILLE, VA. + NEWARK, WY. 












The Two-Party System ---ls it Gone? 


LECTION figures indicate that Governor Smith re- 
ceived as many, possibly more, votes from persons 
who are classifiable as Republicans-than from established 
members of his own party. At the same time Herbert 
Hoover received the votes of probably one half of all the 
persons. who ordinarily vote Democratic. It is doubtful 
if more than half the people who went to the polls on No- 
vember 6th voted truly as Democrats or Republicans for 
President. Two outstanding Democratic members of the 
United States Senate, one a recognized party leader, opposed 
their party’s Presidential nominee. At least two nominal 
Republican Senators openly supported Governor Smith. 
This phenomena may 
mean the approach of a re- 
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Mergers in the Textile Industry 


HE AMOUNT of rumor of and interest in mergers 

of various kinds at the present indicate that many 
minds are weighing the wisdom of the adjuration given 
recently by a convention speaker: “Get Big!” There are 
mergers and rumors of mergers in practically every phase 
of the country’s commerce—production, manufacturing, 
distributing and retailing—and the churches, even, if cre- 
dence be given a newspaper report, are considering seri- 
ously the economic values of consolidation. Practically all 
classes of business are undergoing the effect of these group- 
ings of interests. The textile industry is no exception to 
the rule—rather, in fact, many feel that due to its com- 
plexities, this field offers 

most interesting opportuni- 















alignment of the parties on 
fundamental lines 
servatism and 
eternally hoped for in some 
quarters. Such probably is 
a vain hope. For no longer 
are there clear distinctions 
between what is conservative 
and what is liberal. How 
would the prohibition ques- 
tion, for example, be rated— 
or several other questions 
that are still religio-politi- 


of con- 
liberalism— 


Russell Leonard Urges Caution 


HE cotton textile industry may have turned the cor- 

ner, as President-Elect Hoover has stated, but there is 
plenty of evidence that the turn is only slightly perceptible, 
and that the corner may be a very gradual and gentle curve 
rather than a right angle turn. It is a time when sound 
economic thinking and acting is especially necessary, and 
when the continued lack of it may lead to calamitous re- 
sults. The industry has an excessive productive capacity, 
and yet we see the promotion of certain new plants which 
have no economic justification whatever. Added produc- 
tion at this time is an economic ill wherever the plants are 
built. It makes competition more severe among the mill< 
of the South, rendering impossible both profitable opera 
tion and steady employment for labor.’’"—From a statement 
of Russell Leonard. treasurer, Pepperell Mfg. Co., made 

at Opelika, Ala., recently. 


ties for such re-organization. 

Consolidation is coming 
to textiles jn various ways— 
horizontally by combinations 
of manufacturing organiza- 
tions; vertically by align- 
ments of mills, selling agen- 
¢ es, converters and distribu- 
tors. In so complicated an 
industry, any such move- 
ment has adequate opportu- 
nty for ramified activity. 
One outstanding phase of 


































cal? Is States’ Rights a 

conservative or liberal question? If re-alignment comes it 
probably will be between a merged conservatism-liberalism 
and outright radicalism. But can true radicalism prosper 
in this marvelously prosperous land? With all of its seem- 
ing maknitude at times, genuine radicalism is only frag- 
mentary here. It will be a long time before it can assume 
here anything like its proportions in Europe. 

What the recent election probably indicated most as to 
the parties is deterioration of political parties. Professor 
Seigfried, the French scholar, in his book “America Comes 
of Age,’ says that our major parties have ceased to be 
political parties in all but the sense of spoils. The real 
parties, he says, are the leagues and associations which 
now look after the interest and doctrines of organized 
groups. He holds that political method in this country is 
thus becoming like that of the multi-party system in 
France and Germany. One can name several leagues which 
wield authority at least more definitely within their spheres 
than either of the major political parties ean exercise in 
theirs. 

The subject merits careful study by thoughtful person-. 
particularly in the South, where traditional political solid- 
ity has been abandoned, probably for good. People of the 
section know well the evils of a one-party system that has 
been for long in fact a no-party system. Many philosophic 
students of government say that the two -party system is 
essential to the maintenance of the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
of freedom with order and concentration of power with re- 
sponsibility for its use. 





the movement in textiles— 
what is known as the Loring plan—is thoroughly discussed 
in the able article on page 129 of this issue. The textile 
interests everywhere, of whatever direct alliance, are fol- 
lowing the progress of this particular endeavor as a sort of 
a test of the idea in the industry. Almost daily come ru- 
mors and reports of proposed consolidations of various 
kinds. Most of them are promptly denied. 


But regardless of the authenticity of these individual 
reports, it is logical—and wholesome—that the textile 
leaders, as the thinkers of the industry and as broad, pro- 
gressive business individuals, should give deliberate con- 
sideration to the merger’s possibilities. That they are do- 
ing this is evident; in many quarters the subject trans- 
eends practically all other major topics of discussion. Be- 
eause of this consideration of the subject, regardless of in- 
dividual opinion, the impression persists that much of a 
wholesome and helpful nature must develop, if only from 
the serious application to the industry’s ailments which 
such study necessarily requires. 





HE automatic loom, which hitherto has been an 
American monopoly, has been introduced in the 


Lancashire cotton industry,” says the Monthly Journal of 
the British Empire Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States. The Vickers Company is manufacturing the ma- 
chines and hopes to be turning out forty a week by the 
end of this year. 
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Langley Mills Install Saco-Lowell’s 
New One-Process Pickers 


Counting those al- 


and those orders how with Synchronized Control 
on our books, we 

yy 

dag nwo dew Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., have changed their 
ogy oe ~ sang whole mill onto Saco-Lowell One-Process Picking. Five 
x new One-Process Lappers have been installed, as illustrated 
Pacific Mills above, and are now running night and day to the complete 


Boott Mills ‘ ‘ 
Chicopee Mig. Com- satisfaction of the mill. 


ee pea 3 

Roxboro Cotton Mills Complete details of this new machine, with 
Mfg C ; , , ‘ 

ad chzemseuancata synchronized control, are published in the July 

issue of the Saco-Lowell monthly “Bulletin.”’ 

“ If you have not received a copy, write for this 

a special edition and ask to have your name put 

— on the mailing list. 

Greenwood Cotton 

Mills 
Saxon Mills 
Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 


ton Mills 
Roanoke Mills Com- 


MANUFAGA CORERS 


147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Government by Corporation 


- yee that government by boards and commissions 
is beginning to meet with disfavor, proponents of 
bureaucracy now turn to government by corporations. 
Since it is evident that the people of this country still 
believe in the tradition that government, as such, should 
not go into business, the advocates of socialistic adventures 
now advance the doctrine that there is no reason why gov- 
ernment should not own and manage corporations which 
engage directly in business activities. This relatively new 
doctrine and practice meets with favor in quarters where 
the principles which are involved in it are abhored. 

The corporate device of course has long been used by 
government. Municipalities, for instance, are incorpora- 
tions set up by states. Governmental units often own 
stock in private corporations. But the setting up of cor- 
porations, owned and managed by government, to perforin 
outright industrial or commercial functions is comparatively 
new in this country. The Federal Government adopted 
the practice during the war for the purpose of dealing with 
emergency situations. It is now beginning to make use of 
the practice as a fixture. Two of its war-time corpora- 
tions have been given franchises in perpetuity. Congress 
attempted at its last session to put its establishment at 
Muscle Shoals in the hands of a government corporation 
with power to build another dam and power plant. Most 
farm relief plans cal] for the formation of giant corpora- 
tions to be owned, controlled and financed by the govern- 
ment. Use of the device has been considered in connection 
with the coal and petroleum problems. 

The theory is that the corporate method puts govern- 
mental operations on the same basis that are occupied by 
like operations carried on by privately owned corpora- 
tions and individuals. Managers of a government cor- 
poration can be freed of most of the red-tape procedure 
which eneumbers an ordinary bureau. Such a corporation 
may sue and be sued like any other. Its balance sheets 
supposedly give a clear view of its financial affairs. 

But no government corporation actually is on the basis 
of private corporations. Every one of them has certain 
advantages belonging to government as a sovereign power. 
None has to satisfy investors as to earnings. Having an 
inexhaustible public treasury to draw from, none has to 
make money. The managers do their own accounting, a 
practice’ not allowed even in any well-directed private cor- 
poration. Even when funds are handled honestly, the 
showings made for government corporations invariably are 
faulty. One, for instance, has recently been showing a 
“profit” on certain operations. But in doing so, both in- 
vestment and depreciation are ignored; also the balance- 
sheet makes no disclosure of the fact that public funds 
otherwise account for a large proportion of “earned“ reve- 
nue. The operations have been carried on ostensibly for 
putting them on basis attractive to private capital. Now, 
however, the seeming “profit” is argued as a reason for 
not turning the operations over to private interests. 

These Federal Government corporations, no matter how 
seemingly like other business organizations they be, cannot 
be compelled to pay state or local taxes. They are as far 
beyond local and state laws as the postoffices. They can 
be endowed with practically every right and advantage 
possessed by the Government. There ean be no such thing 
as true competition between them and private corpora- 
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tions or individuals. Wherever they operate private inter- 
ests simply have to get out. 

The tendency towards setting up government corpora- 
tions is an evident move toward nationalization of business 
and industry. Yet business and industry have rather abet- 
ted the tendency. 


President-Elect Herbert Hoover 


Y the time this appears, the excitement and furore 
which was climaxed by the election of Herbert Hoo- 
ver to the Presidency of the United States will have sub- 
sided; business generally will have settled down to a more 
undisturbed condition—and on a more encouraging plane, 
with textiles sharing notably in the improvement, following 
a rather extended period of lethargy, compared with most 
other leading industries. Speculation and attention will be 
turned more directly upon the man chosen to guide the 
destinies of the country for the next four years. 
On many of the campaign issues, Hoover was not very 
explicit in his statements. He was assertive and positive, 


- it is true, but little that he said in the campaign in many 


respects, need interfere with his doing what he desires 
along those lines. Moreover, he is a big enough man to 
know, with Emerson, that a foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of small minds. Herbert Hoover’s certainly is not 
a small mind. Men of greater intellectual sweep and bold- 
ness have been made President, but none other had a mind 
that was better trained for, or inherently more suitable to 
the needs of the office at the time. If, as President, 
Hoover always is Hoover and doesn’t try to step out of 
character, the next chief executive of the nation should make 
for himself a place in history beside the greatest among 
his predecessors. ° 

Aside from one or two of the “soldier” Presidents, 
Hoover is the less of a politician than ever before was elect- 
ed President. His very inclination will be towards exer- 
cising the chief magistracy in the most non-partisan way 
possible. The singular vote given him, and its distribution, 
should abet his inately non-partisan temperament. 

Hoover is basicly a materialist. Despite his identities as 
a philanthropist, Hoover’s most intense feelings are for 
things. His humanitarianism rests on a strong property 
sense. He ean’t imagine anybody being free, contented and 
happy, unless well-fed, well-clothed and well-housed. He 
isn’t without a rudimentary spirituality, but with him needs 
of the body come first. 

The election result makes evident that such is at least 
the present mood of the country. At present the people of 
the United States want, before all things else, prosperity. 
If anyone as President can make prosperity ample and as- 
sured, that man is Herbert Hoover. 


“Chinese cotton mills have had a six months’ period of 
unusually profitable operations,” a United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture commissioner reports. Sales of goods 
in the interior have been good. It is predicted that pro- 
duction of cotton in China will be ten to twenty per cent 
less than last year’s large crop, which means larger im- 
ports of American cotton. Japanese buying of American 
cotton is expected also to be greater unless Chinese boycott 
of Japanese cotton goods prevents. “Japanese mills 
have been developing in recent years toward spinning finer 
yarns,” says a Federal Government agent. . 
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MODERNIZE 
for P ro fut E have co-operated in mod- 


ernizing many of the outstanding mills of the country. 
Layouts for maximum efficiency, and modern attach- 
ments will increase quality or quantity of production, 
and reduce labor costs. We recommend new equipment 
only when the savings effected will pay a satisfactory 


profit on the investment. 


If you are losing money, possibly we can help you get 
back in the profit column. If you are making money, 


we may be able to increase your profits. 


At any rate it costs nothing to have an H & B repre- 


sentative check over your equipment. Write and we 





will have an experienced man on the job at once. 





H& B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 











BUILDERS 





OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 













































What the Southern Mills are Doing 






T HAS been announced that the contract for the con- 
I struction of the plant of the Bemis Bag Company, Tal- 
ledega, Ala., has been let to the Fiske-Carter Construction 


All of the buildings will be of 


Company, Greenville, S. C. 
The mill will con- 


brick, steel and concrete construction. 
tain about 30,000 spindles and 750 looms. 

Announcement has been made that the Strowd-Holecomb 
Mill, Birmingham, Ala., will enlarge their mill from 8,300 
spindles to 30,000 spindles. 

The Morrilton Cotton Mills, Ine., Morrilton, Ark., have 
again resumed operations after being closed down since last 
May. At present only part of the machinery is being operat- 
ed, but it is expected to have all the machinery running full 
time by January Ist. 

The new machinery has been installed in the Primrose 
Tapestry Company, Inc., Rome, Ga., and production is ex- 
pected to Le started by November Ist. 

The product of the Rountree Cotton Mills, Inc., Meridian, 
Miss., is being changed over from gray goods to denims, 
hucking stripes, cottonades, etc. 

The Piedmont Spinning Mill, Gastonia, N. C., has been 
purchased by the American Cotton Mills and American Met- 
al Waste Company, Bessemer City, N. C. The plant will 
continue its manufacture of coarse yarns. 

The Collins and Aikman Corporation, Roxboro, N. C., 
plans a 200-foot addition to its pile fabric manufacturing 
plant. 

The Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., will con- 
struct forty new houses to accommodate the increasing 
number of people employed in the mill. 

The Cannon Manufacturing Company, Kannapolis, N. C.. 
has let contract to the Combustion Engineering Corp., 200 
Madison Ave., New York City, for a steam generating unit 
consisting of a 1,400 horse power boiler. 

Katterman & Mitchell Company, Stanley, N. C., plan to 
install more looms until the available space is occupied. 

A charter has been granted to the A. M. Johnson Rayon 
Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., to sell and deal in spun fab- 
rics, yarns and threads. 

The Carolina Bag and Bagging Company, will construct 
a plant at Columbia, 8S. C., for reclaiming waste material 
from cotton mills and for the manufacture of jute bagging. 

The steel work has been started on the extension to the 
weave shed at the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C. When 
completed this extension will house 550 looms. 

The Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8S. C., has opened up a new 
department for making up curtains to be used in homes. 

The Whitmire plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Whitmire, 8S. C., which recently awarded a contract 
for the erection of a three-story addition, the grading has 
been completed and work will start on the building imme 
diately. 

A textile fabricating company will be opened in Green- 
ville, S. C., by St. Johns Company, New York, N. Y. The 
company will install fifty power sewing machines. 

New looms are being installed in the Gaffney Manufac- 
turing Co., Gaffney, S. C., at the rate of 250 looms per 
month. Of these looms, 450 will replace looms that are be- 
ing scrapped. 

Through the office of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
New York general construction contract for their client, P. 
Shapiro & Son, New York, has been let to Pyle Bros., Kings- 
port, Tenn., for a complete new preparatory and silk weav- 
ing mill for the Kingsport Silk Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 
The building is to be one-story, brick and timber, with 
double monitor roof construction. 

The directors of the DuPont Rayon Company, Inc., Old 
Hickory, Tenn., have authorized the construction of 220 
new houses. for the employees of the mill. 

The Cherokee Spinning Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
installed group insurance for the employees of the mill. 
Contract for this insurance was made with the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company, New York City. 
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New England Mill Situation. 


November 15th, 1928. 

EW ENGLAND mills have been showing further im- 

provement since the Fall retail trade has become ac- 
tive. Needs for merchandise of many kinds have led to 
larger shipments and to the placing of much more business 
on goods to be made. Production has been increasing stead- 
ily and is still tending upward. The New Bedford mills 
are operating fully as well as they were before the strike 
began last April but they are very much in need of business 
in volume before anything approximating capacity output 
prevails. One estimate made recently was that that center 
was turning out about 65 per cent of the merchandise it 
could produce if it had business in hand. 

Recovery of moral in the city’s manufacturing plants has 
been decidedly slow. Where manufacturers have attempted 
to put into operation the so-called specialization plan in- 
volving changes in operative’s methods, resistance has been 
so positive that only a very limited success has been at- 
tained in a few factories. The notion that workers would 
be glad of an opportunity to cooperate heartily in trying 
out new methods that would ultimately increase their wages 
has been exploded. A few mills have been able to make a 
little progress in reducing their costs by changing manufac- 
turing methods but the gains have been so small that manu- 
facturers have little hope of establishing the proposed new 
plan for many months to come. 

Another manifestation of the state of mind among op- 
eratives was seen in the great overturning of votes in the 
recent political campaign. In the city of New Bedford 
that went 11,000 for Coolidge in 1924 a majority of 4,300 
was returned for Smith. In the nearby city of Fall River 
where resentment toward employers’ political interests was 
quite as marked as in New Bedford a similar manifestation 
of a huge plurality for Smith was given compared with a 
very strong vote for Coolidge four years ago. There are 
some manufacturers who believe that if the mills are gen- 
erally active when Spring comes along a demand will be 
made upon them by the labor unions for a restoration of 
the five per cent in wages that formed the basis of the com- 
promise at the end of a twenty-five week strike, 

The reduction of production of fine goods in the coun- 
try was in excess of 50 per cent up to October 1st for this 
year. Up to the present time there has been no indication 
that this lessened output has increased the demand. On the 
contrary several instances are cited to show that prices are 
actually lower on some rayon fancies, silk and cotton goods, 
and some of the all-combed cotton goods than they were ia 
April of this year. There is a general expectation, howey- 
er, that in the next few weeks converters will begin to buy 
goods more freely to supplement the deliveries going to 
them on past orders. 

The situation in fine goods mills in New England out- 
side of New Bedford now clearly demonstrates that they 
were able to secure considerable business that would not 
have gone to them had the New Bedford strike been settled 
earlier. Some of the Fall River fine goods mills are stilt 
running on orders written several weeks ago and this is 
likewise true of some of the fine goods mills in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. For a time New Bedford manufacturers 
refrained from accepting tenders of business under current 
quotations. 

But a few of the manufacturers finally began to accept 
contracts at prices that had a demoralizing effect on such 
goods as silk and cottons, plain rayons, and some of the 
more staple grades of fine shirtings. Competition is wide 
open despite all that has been done by some large mills to 


‘ maintain prices and to decline business due them but ten- 


dred on low bids. Considerable business has been accepted 
on rayon and Celanese fabrics on curtain materials and on 
some of the higher grades of fine shirtings usually made in 
the New Bedford mills. 

More all-rayon products in plain weaves are being made 
than a year ago, notably such cloths as rayon georgettes and 
fine all-Celanese in plain weaves for printing and moire 
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Detail, showing end of ma 
hogany cylinder. The 
cylinders are built up in sec- 
tions and are partially hollow. 
thus obtaining @ minimum of 
weight and possibility 
shrinkage or warping. 


° 
Some of the upholstery 
Mills where Halton Jac- 
quards are giving satis- 
faction in performance 
and durability. 
Stead and Miller Com 
pany. 
The Orinoko Mills. 


Moss Rose Manufactur- 
ing Oompany. 


Morrell Mills, Inc. 


Craftex Mills, Inc. 


La France Teztile In- 
dustries. 


1°) 





Selling Agent 
H. A, FORBES 


P. O. Box 1663, Paterson, N. J. 


Telephone Lambert 8592-W 


« AHALTON JACQUARD FOR 


COTTON 


Upholstery Mills 
Throughout the Country Use 
HALTON’S JACQUARDS 


HE 2608 Double Lift, Single Cylinder Halton 
Jacquard is owned by nearly every upholstery mill 
in the United States, as well as by numerous silk mills. 


The cylinders are either five sided one piece or four 
sided two piece solid mahogany. Fewer parts make 
this machine simple in construction and especially 
durable in long operation. 


The 2608, as well as the 1304 is used not only for 
upholstery, as pictured above, but also for weaving 
designs in silk and cotton. 


Every Halton Jacquard is manufactured to render 
superior performance and to allow intricacy of de- 
sign. Wherever COTTON, WOOL, or SILK manu- 
facturers desire the best in Jacquards, they turn to 
Thomas Halton’s Sons. Past performance guarantees 
future satisfaction. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Mascher St. below Oxford 
Philadelphia 
Southern Representative 
FRED H. WHITE 


304-8 Independence Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EVERY DESIGN AND PURPOSE * 
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Ferguson Heads Eclipse in Re-organization- 

Majority interest in the Eclipse Machine Company, El- 
mira, N. Y., has been purchased by the Bendix Corporation 
of Chicago from General Motors Cor- 
poration. The present management 
will be continued, and the following of- 
ficers have been elected: John C. Fer- 
guson, president; William L. McGrath, 
vice-president, William C. Warner, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Ferguson has 
been with the concern since 1894. 


The Eclipse company has_ two 
plants, one manufacturing the Bendix 
drive and other automotive devices. A 
subsidiary is the Eclipse Textile De- 
vices, Inc., manufacturers of various 
equipment for the textile trade, in which Mr. Ferguson is 
well known. 
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treatment. Some mills have taken substantial orders on 
silk and cottons but it is claimed that much of this business 
was booked for the purpose of restoring operations in: large 
plants that had been idle for a long time. 

While production in Fall River mills has been gaining 
steadily in the past few weeks due to substantial sales of 
sateens, thin constructions of print cloth yarn goods, broad- 
cloths, and specialties, the situation there is still greatly 
depressed. The dividend statement for the fourth quarter 
of the year issued a few days ago showed that the average 
amount paid in dividends was .577 per cent comparing with 
.61 per cent for the preceding quarter. On a capital of $38,- 
910,000 only 224,850 was paid and only nine of 32 corpor- 
ations capitalized at $14,225,000 paid any dividends at all 
and their payments averaged about 1.4 per cent. 

Several mills are entirely closed, including the Chase, 
Arkwright, a large part of the Granite, the Osborn, Staf- 
ford, roy, and Weetamoe. The city is alive with discus- 
sion of the Loring merger which has thus far amounted to 
very little more than preparations to conserve a creditor's 
interest in bank loans due from the mills. The extent of 
the crippled condition of manufacturing in this city is only 
now beginning to be realized fully and while there are 
many mills that will continue in operation successfully for 
years to come there are others, and not less than a million 
and a half spindles in capacity, that will not function again 
as live concerns in cotton goods. 

What is true of Fall River is similarly true of Lowell 
and several other Massachusetts cities and to a large ex- 
tent some centers in New Hampshire and Maine. There is 
little prospect that either the Great Falls Manufacturing 
Co. of Somersworth, N. H. or the York Manufacturing Co. 
of Maine will become active again as cotton manufacturing 
plants. The Massachusetts Mill of Lowell that was bought 
by the Pepperell Manufacturing Co. has been dismantled 
and part of the machinery moved to Biddeford where the 
Pepperell is now making ready to produce cotton and wool 
blankets and many of the colored lines that were formerly 
made in the Massachusetts city. 

Turning aside from the depressing features of the New 
England cotton mill situation there are several bright 
spots. Never before in the history of printing have so many 
of the large plants been so fully engaged as at present. 
The job finishing printing plants are engaged.to an average 
of 91 per cent capacity with many plants running overtime 
while the large corporation plants like the American Print- 
ing Co. and Algonquin at Fall River, the Pacific at Lawr- 
ence, the Arnold at North Adams, and the Windsor Print 
Works at Adams, Mass., are running to capacity with some 
departments operating overtime. 

Wide sheeting plants, sheet and pillow case factories, 
such as the Naumkeag at Salem, Mass., and the Pepperell at 
Biddeford, Me., are operating at nearly 70 per cent capac- 
ity with orders in hand to keep them occupied on the cur- 
tailed schedule of wide sheeting mills throughout the coun- 
try for at least three months to come. The bleacheries are 


not so well occupied and very few of them are averaging 
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more than 60 per cent. 

There has been a remarkable improvement in the de- 
mand for the high quality product of New England bed- 
spread mills, notably such large concerns as the Monadnock 
in New Hampshire, the Monument at Housatonic, Mass., the 
Stevens at Fall River, Mass., and the Manville-Jenckes Co. 
in Rhode Island. In addition there are many wide looms 
in mills scattered throughout the section that are busily en- 
gaged on fine rayon and cotton draperies and other novel- 
ties for home decoration. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut mills are operating more 
fully than the mills in Massachusetts. Several of them en- 
gaged on fine goods have business on hand to keep them oc- 
cupied well into mid-winter if no further business comes 
along. The Lonsdale Co. in Rhode Island, the B. B. & R. 
Knight Mill, the Grosvenordale, Ponemah, Baltic, and Law- 
ton of Connecticut are all comfortably occupied. With the 
prospect that fine madras shirtings and cotton dress goods 
will sell better during the coming year than for a year or 
two past the outlook for these plants is considered bright. 

Indications at present point toward a fair volume of cot- 
ton consumption in New England for this crop year but 
nothing is in sight to show that manufacturers are disposed 
to buy ahead very freely. While the outlook is brighter at 
the moment than it has been for more than ‘a year there is 
a feeling in this section that overproduction is already un- 
der way and unless it is checked before the Spring months 
prices cannot be maintained on a profitable level. 


The attitude of financiers in this section toward cotton 
mill investments has changed since three years ago when 
there was a general withdrawal of support to old estab- 
lished plants. A great deal of New England money is going 
into southern cotton mill investments, in the opinion of fi- 
nanciers who are keeping track of the trend of buying. This 
applies to mill shares rather than to the known increase 
in investments in new properties. The shrewder men feel 
that while competition between mills in the South may les- 
sen individual earnings, the section as a whole is destined to 
become the great American center of cotton production and 
it will remain so unless the same forces of restrictive legis- 
lation, labor domination, and high taxation that have crip- 
pled New England become general there. 


Merchandising problems continue to hold a prominent 
place in all planning for further cotton mill operations in 
the New England district. These problems are being given 
intensive study not only on the part of the manufacturers 
and merchants but by schools and classes in the universities 


eand by economists who have been secured to undertake 


careful investigations of distributing difficulties affecting 
the profitable sale of textile products. 


Automatic Oiling Device for Chain Drives 


HE problem of lubrication on high speed chain drives 

on spinning frames and twisters have always been a 

great one. Burns & Tripp, Durham, N. C., have de- 
veloped what is known as an automatic chain belt lubrieca- 
tor for solving this difficulty. They point out that when 
grease is applied to the chains at intervals, the centrifugal 
forée of the chain in operation throws off the small par- 
ticles, leaving the more solid matter to become mixed with 
dust. This, it is explained, sets up corrosion resulting in 
a dry contact of the different parts, and, in some eases, 
causing premature replacement .of the chains due to this 
corrosion rather than defects in the chain itself. 

The Burns & Tripp lubricator is designed to place a 
stream of lubrication oil between the top and bottom stretch 
of the inside of the chain continuously, passing through 
the chain by centrifugal force. This, it is pointed out, in- 
sures the desired lubrication of the pins, sleeves, and all 
close fitting joints of the chain. Oil may be used repeated- 
ly, when changed about every six months, it is advised. 
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Unfamiliar Languages 
put One familiar Word:— 


TEXACO 


ye 



















S AIL down the China Sea from Hong 
Kong to the shores of India—Across 
to South Africa—back to the Antipodes 
—over the length and breadth of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 


Wherever you go, the Red Star with the 
Green “T” bearing the name TEXACO 
—awaits you. . 


Texaco petroleum products lubricate 
great industries in Europe — keep 
wheels of transport and machinery of 
agriculture turning freely in far off 
China, India, Australia, Africa and New 
Zealand—And TEXACO Gasoline and 
Golden Motor Oils are accepted by mo- 
torists as the Standard of quality every- 
where, 


So go where you will throughout these 
countries of unfamiliar languages—one 
familiar word will greet you—TEXACO 
—and the TEXACO Star—symbol of 
quality in petroleum products. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
Dept. CD, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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COTTON COMMENT 
By H. & B. Beer-- 





{New Orleans, November 17th, 1928 
URING the period under review the cotton market 
D bulged sharply at times, but hedge selling, realizing 
and December liquidation caused values to ease off again. 
Nevertheless, prices are about $2 per bale higher than one 
month ago. 

Returns to the government, as of November ist, indicat- 
ed a crop of lint cotton of 14,133,000 bales versus 13,993,000 
as of October 1st, but ginnings to that date, November Ist, 
were less than generally expected—10,161,000 bales against 
9,921,000 to corresponding date last year when the crop was 
12,955,000 bales, making it necessary for ginnings after No- 
vember ist to be 3,972,000 bales against 3,034,000 ginned af- 
ter November ist of last season to equal the official fore- 
cast. 

Acting on the theory that the crop may have been 
overestimated, especially since there were freezing tempera- 
tures in Oklahoma and Northwest Texas, and much frost 
in the central and eastern belts since November Ist, the mar- 
ket bulged sharply after the November 8th government crop 
forecast and Census ginning reports were released, but, as 
previously stated, hedging and realizing weighed on the 
market thereafter, causing values to work lower again in 
the face of favorable trade developments. 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS REPORT 
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Yards—October— This season Last season 
I fica o at wc Guess aed aoe 284,899,000 331,854,000 
EE OG wah i ca'sk teh aakodde s isab 401,953,000 225,560,000 
ERR thee creme ar es 807,402,000 293,411,000 

RR ee RO Fee 394,742,000 257,011,000 
See GUROND Cocoon bie 00's 492,556,000 432,447,000 

BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
This year Last year 
Exports of yarn, pounds ....... 15,000,000 15,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards ........ 334,000,000 312,000,000 


Census returns for the month of October showed a rap- 
id increase in domestic consumption of lint cotton, being the 
largest on record for October—619,000 bales against 492,000 
for September this year and the previous record for October 
of 614,000 bales last year. 


CENSUS REPORT—LINTERS INCLUDED 


United States—Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption, October .............. 695,000 689,000 
Consumption, 3 months ............ 1,851,000 2,108,000 
Mill stocks, October 31st .......... 1,195,000 1,324,000 
Stocks, public storage ............+. 4,636,000 5,419,000 


WORLD’S INDICATED SUPPLY OF AMERICAN LINT COTTON 


Bales— This season Last season 
World’s carryover, August Ist....... 5,078,000 7,012,000 
Indicated crop, lint ......cscecccee 14,133,000 12,955,000 


Indicated supply for season 
Average price of Middling, belt...... 


OTHER STATISTICS 
November 16—Bales— This season 


éi9 3 9.9 On 19,211,000 19,967,000 
(?) 19.72 


Last season 


a ae ee 8,044,000 8,092,000 
Exports from United States ......... 3,038,000 2,767,000 
Spinners takings, world ............ 4,853,000 5,163,000 
World’s visible of American ........ 5,539,000 6,378,000 
Se I, Ss! Ne nw bin ee oe we 1,673,000 1,170,000 
ee NR ok ec we ph. cinch 6 9 05 oe -8os 7,212,000 7,548,000 
Middling today, New Orleans ....... 18.76 19.58 


Sales of spot cotton thus far this season, to Novem- 
ber 16th, at reporting American markets, total 3,777,000 
bales compared with 3,186,000 to corresponding date last 
season, with indications, because of the lower price and 
much lower basis than at this time last year, of continuing 
good. 

For the same reasons and want of raw cotton abroad, ex- 
ports from the United States promise to continue free, and 
it follows that spinners takings by the world will likely con- 
tinue to increase, perhaps at a larger rate than after this 
time last season, as the textile trade is reported good in 
France and Italy, improving in England, Japan and on the 
Continent, and appears to be improving rapidly in the 
United States, as noted by the big increase in domestic con- 
sumption in October compared with September. 

Having already marketed 8,000,000 bales of this year’s 
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crop, the South is in a position, because of the fairly good 
prices obtained, to market the remainder of the crop judi- 
ciously. Early ginnings, as noted by the large spot sales in 
the South to date, were evidently nearly sold as fast as 
ginned, which is also reflected in the large amount market- 
ed thus far. Of late the movement to market has been of 
smaller proportions, except that for the past week the in- 
sight was somewhat larger than for corresponding period 
last year. 


New Compound Gear for Roving Frames 


The Precision Gear and Machine Company, Ine., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., announce the manufacture of a new com- 
pound gear with a chain drive for roving frames. This 


compound gear is so constructed that the beveled gears are 
eliminated altogether, which the company claims reduces 
the power required by at least ten per cent. 

On the end of the main drive shaft a shell is mounted 
There is a flat plate 


with teeth eut on the inside face. 














| 





with three gears mounted on it that fits into the shell 
with the teeth on the small gears meshing with the teeth 
on the inside of the shell that is mounted on the main 
shaft. There is a gear mounted on a collar that receives 
its motion from the three small gears; this in turn drives 
a wheel which is also mounted on the collar. This large 
gear acts the same as the outside diameter of the sun 
wheei did in the usual compound. There is a chain driving 
from the outside diameter over an idler to a gear which 
drives the builder motions. The idler keeps the chain taut 
at all times. The company states that this eompound re- 
quires oiling only four times a year. 


TUNEUUNDONEADEEREDUEDAO OGRE ASDASEALEEOALERSDAELEVAREAAEEA LUA UUEEEAECVEDONEEL LOAELENEUOEEROOEUOUOOCEDON TEASOLAALE ONE OETAADROMRODELLUGHOONULASEOAABOUSBOULEL ET ET ELDODEDEELONRNH NE TLEL 


Draper Announces Plant at Spartanburg. 


Draper Corporation have announced that 
they have acquired a large tract of land ad. 
jacent to the Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
and have engaged J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers, Greenville, S. C., to prepare plans for 
a distributing plant, to include a large two- 
story mill building, several houses for offi- 
cials and houses for a small village. 

The decision to establish this plant in ad- 
dition to the supply depot at Atlanta, Ga.., 
was made after careful survey and in the de- 
sire to give the mills in South Carolina and 
points north the best service possible. De- 
tails of buildings and the operation of the 

, plant are not completed. 


HENEEREOOTECEDROLLESUOETORODNREDEDADAOUADOTUSURAAUESUEDULDDRRODEDNA SOO TEORDODEDOAD STDOUT SHU N0UUCOEERUREOOUREDEEREDREUDUUNTEDEOOOUDICDERERODIDOCOUEDDEDREADEODEEEEROOEED LL (/TCDPEROREIOORELERL OCR® 
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You wouldn t DREss 
like this today! 





TRANGE as it may seem, some 

men who would never think of 
wearing clothes such as were popular 
in the day of the ‘‘one-hoss shay’’ 
still countenance the use of certain 
equally antiquated equipment in 
their mills! 

How can a mill progress with mois- 
tening equipment installed in the 
‘*Gay Nineties’? when even the com- 
, plicated humidity controls, new only 
15 years ago, are now long out of date? 

A mill without proper humidity 
control cheats itself on regain and 
loses hours of time in tying up end- 
breaks (frequently caused by ‘‘static’’ 


TH TS newly designed 
Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regu- 
lates and controls humid- 
ity in Textile and other 
mills without using wet or 
dry bulb actuated devices. 





puT— 


induced when the air is dry), start- 
ing up frames and similar wasteful 
operations. 

Modern humidifying equipment 
with the new simplified Amco Humid- 
ity Control remedies these conditions. 
It is not an expense but a sound 
investment which soon returns the 
initial cost through the savings effect- 
ed. Hence it will pay you to learn the 
true facts about humidity conditions 
in your own mill. Call for an Amco 
‘‘Air Doctor’’ today and get his 
written diagnosis. We render this 
service without charge and without 
obligating you. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
| Humidifying Devices 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


261 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 





Air Doctors Since 1888 


Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N.C. 


SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Signal Device tor Beam Twisters 
OR many years that portion of the textile industry 
connected with the manufacture of ply yarns has been 
faced with the difficulty of eliminating odd ply in the 
manufacture of twisted yarns. This has required close 
supervision by the operative, and subsequent inspection in 
later processes. 

With this in mind, the Matthews Machine Company, 
Ine., Charlotte, N. C., began experiments several years ago 
for the purpose of developing a signa] system for twisters 
which would automatically care for these difficulties. The 
system has been perfected, and after two years of actual 
tests, in which the equipment was operated day and night, 
120 hours per week, all the difficulties encountered were 
gradually overcome by the design and refinement of the 
different units of the system. 

Rising perpendicularly from each beam twister is a 
light hollow post on which are mounted four small electric 
bulbs—one bulb to each side of a warper beam on the 
frame. Each bulb is connected to a narrow plate placed 
lengthwise of the frame, just above the guide roll. Near 
the top edge of this plate are mounted small drop wire:, 
one for each warp end on that side of the beam. Bach 
frame in the section is connected by wire to a horn similar 
to that used in the Auto Call system. This horn is fasten- 
ed to the ceiling in a centrally located position. 

When a single end breaks the drop wire through which 
it was threaded drops and makes contact with the lower 
edge of the light plate. The electric bulb connected to that 
plate is at once lighted. Simultaneously the horn sounds 
a short repeated signal note, notifying the operative that 
an end has broken somewhere in his section. He glances up 
at the light and it tells him immediately which side of the 
warper beam has the break. 

The company states that this 
device will save labor, will elimi- 
nate odd plys and guarantees to 
the mill uniformly perfect fab- 
ric. It is also stated that where 
formerly one hand cared for sev- 
en frames he is now able to 
care for thirty-two frames. The 
number of inspectors required in 
the elimination of yarn counters 
and finished goods inspectors is 
also reduced, it is explained. 

The Martha Mills, at Thom- 
aston, Ga., one of the large tire 
fabric mills of the South, was 
among the first to adopt this 
system for the elimination of 
odd plys and twisted yarns in 
their twister department. The 
plants of the Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, at Thomaston, also are 
equipped with the device, and 
it has been installed in a num- 
ber of other mills. 

It was at these plants where 
the experimental work on the 
device was carried out over an 
extended period of years before 
it was placed on the market, 
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The Matthews Signal System for the Elimination of Odd Plys in Twisted Yarns. 


Lamps are Mounted in the Center of Each Frame, 
Flashes Indicating to the Operative the Location. 
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New Vogel No. 10 Water Closet 


Joseph A. Vogel Co., Wilmington, Del., have developed 
their new No. 10 water closet, which has a number of inter- 
esting features. Simplicity and durability were main con- 
siderations in its design. The bowl is of vitreous china, 
and the operating lever and flange are of heavy bronze. 
When the seat is depressed, the supply valve packing is 
drawn down from the top supply valve seat, and the flush 
valve packing is brought into contact with the flush valve 
seat, allowing water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. When the pressure of water and air in the tank be- 





comes equalized with the service pressure, no more water 
enters the fixture. When the seat is relased, the rod carry- 
ing both the supply and flush valve packing is forced mp- 
ward, closing the water supply at the inverted supply valve 
seat in the swivel at the top; the flush valve opening by 
the same movement. All water drains out of the flush valve 
body, to prevent damage by excessively low temperatures 
during shut-downs, it is pointed out. 





Signal 
and When an End Breaks a Light 
At the Same Time a Horn Sounds 
Drawing Attention to the Light. 
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There’s extra service 
in Rockweave 
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canvas products 





They were originally designed for the 
special needs of the textile industry . . . 
the hardest service there is. From the 
start, there’s been a big demand for them 
in other industries as well. As a result, 
Rockweave canvas baskets, trucks and 
hampers now form a complete line, built 
for every need. 


They are made of materials which 
have proved the best for the particular 
service specified. Their covering, Triumph 
Duck, is made in our own mills. It is 
tougher, harder wearing. Frames are of 
specially tempered spring steel. Top rims 
are bound with chrome leather. Casters, 


handles, hinges, eyelets, shoes and truck 
boards are-all of special design and se- 
lected materials. For light weight, and 
long wear, they are in a class by them- 
selves. And, like all Rockweave prod- 
ucts, our manufacturing facilities enable 
us to price them right in line with the 
market. 


All standard sizes of baskets, trucks 
and hampers are carried in stock, ready 
for immediate shipment. Special sizes to 
meet your requirements will be made and 
shipped promptly, at reasonable prices. 
Our representative can supply full infor- 
mation, and take your order. Or you can 
write direct.. 


Rockweave Mills 


CANvAs Propucts DIVISION 
DIVISION CALLAWAY MILLS 


LaGrange, Georgia 


Canadian Sales Representative 
J. BURNS 
51 Kensington Ave., S., Hamilton, Ontario 
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E. M. Terryberry has returned to his former position 
with Howard Brothers Manufacturing Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., as general sales agent, and will again 
handle card clothing and other lines in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

W. H. Randolph, Jr., is in charge of a new district 
office which has been opened in the Fourth National 
Bank Building, Atlanta, Georgia, by A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., of Decatur, Ill. For several years, Mr. Randolph 
has represented the company in the New York office. 
The new office in Atlanta will have supervision of the 
southeastern territory, with the same personnel in the 
territory, including George Rankin, who will travel for 
the company in Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana, suc- 
ceeding J. W. Pope. 

Henry E. Fisher, who for ten years had been treas- 
urer of the Contoocook Mills, and whose business life 
has been identified with the textile industry, died re- 
cently. Mr. Fisher was a native of Newmarket, N. H., 
and was in his seventy-ninth year. At one time he was 
connected with mills at Lawrence and Atlanta, Ga., 
in which latter city the Fisher family once resided. 

Charles B. Ordway has become 
associated with the technical staff of 
Federal Phosphorus Company, -Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Mr. Ordway has. in 
the past been connected with the, 
dyestuffs department of the E. IL 
du Pont De Nemours Company, Inc., 
General Dyestuff Company and oth- 
er firms, and has also held positions 
in some leading southern mills. He 
is an occasional contributor to the 
columns of COTTON. He will assist 
in the development of sales of the 
textile line which the Federal Phos- 
phorus Company has recently an- 
nounced. 

R, E. Barnwell has been promo- 
ted to vice-president of Lockwood, 
Greene, Engineers, Inc. Mr. Barn- 
well will remain director in the South with headquar- 
ters in Spartanburg. 

L. C. Smith, who for the past several years has been 
assistant superintendent of the Shawmut Mill, Shawmut. 
Ala., has been made agent of the Columbia Mills Co., 
oe of the Mount Vernon Woodberry Co., Columbia, 





W. H. Randolph 


J. B. Jones has succeeded Mr. Smith as assistant su- 
perintendent of the Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. Mr. 
asane was formerly production manager of the Shawmut 
mill. 

Joe Lanier has been made production manager of 
the Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. Mr. Lanier was for- 
merly connected with the Lanett Mill, Lanett, Ala. 


J. Colby Lewis has resigned as superintendent of the 
Pemaquid Mills, New Bedford, Mass., to become as- 
sistant director of manufacturing with the United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Incorporated, of which Fred 
W. Thomas is director. 


John E. Lonergan, president of H. Brinton Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., died on October 22nd. 

Lewis H. Beck has become general superintendent 
of the Rountree Cotton Mills, Meridian, Mass., which al- 
so operates a plant at Magnolia, Miss. Mr. Beck was, 
until recently, president and general manager of 
the Montala Manufacturing Co., Montgomery, Ala., and 
Autuga Mills, Prattville, Ala. Prior to this time, he held 
positions with other prominent southern mills. 

George Fish has been appointed treasurer and general 
manager of the Lowell Cotton Mills Nos. 1 and 2 at 
Lowell, N. C., and No. 3 at Dallas, N. C., and Avon 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Fish, during the past ten 
years, was associated with Col. Leroy Springs as gen- 
oa eo of the Fort Mill Manufacturing Co., Fort 
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V. D. Le Portier, formerly connected with the Ma- 
ginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., as overseer of 
dyeing, is now in charge of the dyeing at the C. R. Mil- 
ler Manufacturing Co., Waco, Texas. 

Emil F, Clause is now overseer of weaving with the 
Blackstone Manufacturing Co., Blackstone, Mass. 

L. M. Saxon, formerly with the Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., is now night overseer of carding 
. the Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton Bag Co., Nashville, 

enn. 

S. P. V. Desmond is now associated with S. B. Alex- 
ander, southern representative of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. Mr. Desmond was formerly 
connected with the Carolina Specialty Company. 

Louis L. Okey has joined the selling forces of the 
National Oil Products Company, Harrison, N, J. He 
has been assigned to the southern territory. Mr. Okey 
was formerly connected with L. Sonneborn Co., New 
York City. 


T. J. Reynolds, formerly of Opelika, Ala., and Man- 
chester, Ga., is now with the Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


O. B. Ayers, formerly of Green- 
wood, S. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning at the 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Mill, S. C. 

P. B. Martin, formerly overseer of 
the cloth room at the Erlanger Cot- 
ton Mills, Lexington, N. C., has been 
promoted to designer. 


John Egbert has tendered his 
resignation as superintendent of the 
Grimes Fabric Co., Lexington, N. C. 

A. P. McAbee, who held the posi- 

tion of overseer of weaving Nos. 1 
“and 4 mills, has been promoted to 
the position of general overseer of 
weaving at the Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. : 

__Howard Revell has been appointed superintendent of 
the Piedmont Plant Works, Taylors, S. C 

J. M. Bolt, formerly second hand in the weave room 
at the Fort Mill Manufacturing Co., Fort Mill, S. C., has 
been promoted to overseer of weaving. 

i? Lester, formerly of Greenville, S. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of the cloth room at 
the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 

Spencer Turner, vice-president of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, Charlotte, N. C., and head of the 
selling house bearing his name, died on October 18th at 
his home in New York City. 

C. H. Hammond has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Rock Hill, S. C: 

_ George F. Becknell has accepted the position of as- 
sistant manager of the Ellenboro Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ellenboro, N.C. Mr. Becknell has held the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Marsh Cotton Mills, Salis- 
bury, N. C., which position he resigned to accept the 
one at Ellenboro. 

A. J. Fitch, works manager of the Cumberland plant 
of the Celanese Corporation of America, was elected a 
director at the last meeting of the board. Mr. Fitch has 
been with the Celanese Corporation for many years. 





E. M. Terryberry 


“Acme Ball Bearing Spindle.” 

Acme Ball Bearing Spindle, is the name of a booklet 
recently published by the Acme Ball Bearing Spindle Cor- 
poration, Franklin, N. H. In this booklet there is given a 
brief history of the Acme ball bearing spindle and a com- 
plete description, with illustrations, of this spindle. Fric- 
tional losses in textile machinery is discussed along with 
textile power costs. 
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RELATION BETWEEN SPEED AND TENSION 


IN SPOOLING AND WARPING 


High Speed does zot mean High Tension 


N ordinary spooling and warping sys- 

tems, yarn tension increases as the 
winding speed is increased. Many prac- 
tical mill men have found that a reduc- 
tion in spooling and warping speeds 
would cause the weaving to run better 
and therefore it is sometimes assumed that 
high speeds and high tensions go along 
together. 


We have introduced a new principle in 
yarn winding by means of which very 
high speeds are obtained but with very 
low tension. Our Automatic Spooler 
winds at a rate of 1,200 yards per minute, 
our High Speed Warper 500 to 600 yards 
per minute, but the tension in the running 
threads is only one-half as compared with 
the ordinary method. 


Think This Over! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 
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U S AUTOMATICS 
WILL HANDLE ANY 
KIND OF FILLING 


HE present line of U S Automatic Shuttles 
is the result of years of constant effort to 
perfect a series of eyes that will take care 

of all types of filling. Every detail for improve- 

ment suggested by weavers on various kinds of 
filling has been incorporated in the latest models 




























“Ky”? “FF”? and ‘‘G’’ eyes. These eyes will run 
any count of cotton, wool, worsted, jute, silk, or 
rayon, equally well. ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘D,’’ Right Hand, 
Opposite Wind, Double Wind, and other stvles 
of eyes are also available from which to choose. 


REAR 
OVERHEAD 
TENSION 


FRONT TENSION 


j 4 “rea 1c Iva thie if oF 2 
ia idea i Sek imei tadiait ck iti In this series, there is an eye which, if givena 


inserted in both the front tension and the fair trial in a comparative test, will decrease 
rear overhead tension holes. This combi- se i . 
nation is standard for the ordinary run of your seconds and inerease your production of 
cotton, rayon, or silk filling. better quality cloth. 


Note the porcelain center post. Porcelain 

posts are preferred by some mills on some ; ; : 

grades of silk or wiry worsted filling. A few of the patented flexible tension features 
' ; . of U S Eyes are described herewith, as even 
The 2-2 tension (woven © 

felts front and rear), better results may be obtained in the appear- 

illustrated at the left, is 

the heaviest tension ob- 

tained in U S Automat- tage of their possibilities. 

ic eyes. It is especially 

recommended for use 


with worsted, crepe, or 1 . ; ‘ ‘ 
hard twisted filling, and Send for our new folder which explains in de- 


ance and finish of your cloth if you take advan- 





itvisidia sbi: asain tail the many tension combinations you can ob- 
rayon. : 


tain in U S Automatics, and also shows a quick, 
OT are con easy method of inserting woven felt tensions. 
(No. 6 wire pin ‘ 
front, No. 13 wire 
pin rear) is ex- 
cellent for use where 
freedom from tension is 
desired on soft spun 
cotton or woolen yarns, 
or where filling is poor 
or tender. 






U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 

















Sepitwrnaes OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, @iwe SHUTTLES 
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HAT’S this board here for, Jim? It doesn’t 
look like a cut board?’ 


WwW 


“No, Old-Timer, it is not a cut bodrd. It is a record of 
all the pieces of warps which are cut out and also a record 
of the full warps which are cut out for doubles and mis- 
draws. By looking at this board from day to day, as I 
pass through, I can tell just how the tying-in machine men 
are doing their work, and also how many break-outs we 
are having to cut out warps.for. It just keeps me m 
touch with what is going on, you know.” 

“Wait a minute, Jim, I want to see this big printed 
sign, too.” 

“That’s not a sign, Old-Timer. It’s 
Rules For Battery _ the printed rules for battery hands and 
Hands we also have the same rules printed on 
a small folder, and when we employ a battery hand, we 
not only read these rules to him, but we give him a copy 
to put in his pocket. Then when we see that battery hand 
doing something wrong, or not taking advantage of every 
motion, we go to him and say, ‘Let’s see your copy of bat- 
tery hand rules.’ That gives 
a good opportunity to show 
him exactly why he should 
study the rules, and that by 
adopting them he will make 
more money. About once 
per month the second hand: 
or overseer takes a half a 
day to do nothing but stand 
around and watch battery 
hands and talk about the 
rules to them. Here’s a 
copy of the little folder you can put in your pocket if you 
like.” 

“Thanks, Jim. Those certainly are the best suggestions 
I have ever seen for battery hands.” (For the benefit of 
readers, I am reproducing this folder on the next page. It 
folds to a size 314 x 5% inches, which can be convenient!y 
earried on the pocket.) 

“Yes, Old-Timer, I worked on those rules several days 
before we had them printed. You will notice everything 
suggested to the battery hand has a reason given for it, Ev- 
ery rule shows the batt@ry hand where he will gain some- 
thing for himself if he will adopt it.” 

“What is that girl doing, Jim? She has passed us 
twice since we have been in the weave room.” 


several months. 
ticular attention to 
Little Things; 
system. 





ote he 
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HIS article continues the report of “Old Timer’s” | 
visit with Jim, which has been appearing for | 
In this installment, we call par- 

“Old-Timer’s”’ 
and Jim’s opinion on the multiple 
Next month Jim 
reeds, etc., necessary to make a new style of goods, 
and “Old Timer” gives him some simple calculations 
for that a7 This installment will be particu- 





In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the bleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


“She’s taking down a record of how long a loom stands 
when a warp runs out. She merely walks over the room 
every fifteen minutes and sets down the nnmber of each 
loom standing with the warp out. If she passes a loom 
and records it stopped three times, we know it has stood 45 
minutes from the time it was flagged fpr a warp out until 
it is making cloth again. It doesn’t take long to find out 
who your best section men are, and also whether they are 
being supplied with warps or not, and whether they are 
having to haul them too far, and many other items that con- 
tribute to the loss of production when supplying a loom 
with a new warp.” 

“Well, how do you like the multiple loom system, any- 
way, Jim?” 


“Tt doesn’t matter whether I like it 
or not, Old-Timer, because I have 
watched the system and my cost sheet 
long enough to convince me that there are very few weav- 
ing conditions or styles of goods that it will not apply to 
and that it is not only a big money-saver to the mill, but it 
is also best for the weaver. 
The trouble with the mills 
which haven’t been success- 
ful with the system is they 
haven’t done enough educa- 
tional work with the weav- 
to figure out the yarns, | ers. Take a weaver who 
learns on the multiple sys- 
tem, and he invariably 
makes a success of it. It’s 
the old weavers and over- 
seers who do not make a suc- 


Jim Uses The 
Multiple System 


advice about | 


The Editor. 








cess of it. We in the textile industry are just about forty 
years behind all other industries in the management of oper- 
atives, anyhow, Old-Timer. No building contractor would 
think of letting his high-priced brick-layers go after their 
own mortar; nor letting his high-priced carpenters lug the 
lumber up to where they are going to use it. Even the old- 
time farmer will not let his plow hands or hoe hands go to 
the house to get a drink of water—they have a cheap boy to 
bring the water to them. I can remember—and I am al- 
most ashamed to say how few years ago—that it was cus- 
tomary to give each weaver a broom on Saturday about 
one hour before stopping time, so he could sweep up around 
his looms, and, as you know, the engineer had to throttle 
down his old engine to keep the darn thing from running 























































If you fill your batteries correctly 
you will have less work to do and 
will make more money. 


The end of the filling is at the. bot- 
tom of the bobbin. If you pinch 
the filling to get the end the loom 
will throw that bobbin out and you 
will have to put it in again. That 
is double work for you. 


When the end holders become full 
they will not hold the filling, causing 
loom to knock out bobbins. Keep 
them cleaned off and it will save 
you work. 


‘The less number motions you make 
the more batteries you can fill. If 
you will keep end holders clean you 
can simply lay each end of filling 
over the end holder until you have 
filled battery, then wind all the ends 
around the holder at one time. This 
will keep your arm from getting 
tired. 


No. 4 


Take the pieces of filling out of the 
can and put them in first, then fin- 
ish filling battery with full bob- 


No. 5 
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bins out of your box. If you let 
pieces accumulate you will get be- 
hind with your work. 


No. 6 If your batteries are empty do not 
put but 4 bobbins in each battery 
at a time. This will keep your 
batteries from turning until you 


have time to get around. 


No. 7 Thread battery, placing thread one 
notch below straight line. This will 
prevent picker stick from breaking 


filling. 


No. 8 You will be held responsible for 
getting filling damaged by letting 
it fall on the floor or for placing 
oily filling in battery which will 
ruin the cloth. 


No.9 If a loom is stopped where you are 
filling the battery be sure your box 
is not in the weaver’s way. Go to 
another battery so the weaver can 
start up his loom. When the loom is 
is stopped the weaver’s pay is 
stopped. 





away because there was so much machinery stopped. One 
of the most important things to get your weavers to real- 
ize, Old-Timer, is that they must go over the backs of their 
warps; they must make the rounds in the back alleys to 
eatch the things that will stop the loom, before they stop 
it.” 


“Ts that so, Jim? Well, if that is a fact, it looks to 


me like there should be some inspecting done in the prep- 


aration of those warps while they are being made in order 
to reduce the number of things which will come up on 
the back of the loom; then the weaver will not find so 
much to do in his back alleys.” 

“That’s true, Old-Timer, and that is of course what 
all well-managed mills strive for in making a success of 
the multiple loom system.” 

(Spooler kinks probably cause more loom stoppage than 
any other one thing in the average mill operating stop 
motion looms, and the reader is especially requested to re- 
fer to the “Old Timer” article which explained in detail 
a system to greatly reduce spooler knots on spoolers. This 
appeared in the July 1926 issue of Corron.) 


“Details, details, details, Jim! It’s 

hm ace the overseer who can inaugurate the 
- best system or systems for looking af- 

ter the details which will beat the other fellow in the long 
run. It takes one hundred cents to make a dollar, and you 





have got to get each one of those cents before you can have 
the dollar. It takes thousands of little things all put to- 
gether to enable you to get more production than the other 
fellow. 

“When you see a broken picker stick in the fixer’s 
trash box, look it over to see if the loom had a bumper in 
it or not, if the bumper is worn too much the stick will 
strike the iron and wear a notch in the stick which will often- 
times cause the stick to split. If there is not a piece of 
leather in the end of the lay, the stick striking the iron 
lay end plate will wear a notch in the stick and often-times 
cause it to split. 

“Make it an iron-clad rule that all fixers must use the 
right size wood screw in the hold-up straps. Many sticks 
are ruined with large size wood screws. Have all hold-up 
straps made by the same pattern, of the very best material, 
and be sure to put two nuts on the heel bolts so the paral- 
lel shoe will not work loose and ruin the picker stick. Do 
anything you possibly can to save a picker stick. A dam- 
aged picker stick will often cause two or three flags be- 
fore it finally has to be taken out. The loom has lost 
probably fifteen minutes each time it was flagged. The 
stick finally breakes. The fixer can’t always be ready to go 
to that particular loom when the stick breaks. He may 
be tying on a warp. He may have two or three other 
flags ahead of that one. On an average it may take him 
ten minutes to get to the loom where the stick is broken. 
Then he is doing pretty good work if he always puts im a 
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new stick, parallels the picker and gets the loom going in 
good shape in thirty minutes. If you are paying the fixer 

_40 cents per hour it has cost you 26 cents of his time and 
the loss of production of your loom to get that broken stick 
replaced. That is all very conservative. It really costs 
many mills at least 50 cents to replace a broken picker 
stick. And how much do your sticks cost, Jim?” 

“T see what you are driving at, Old-Timer, and it 
doesn’t matter what my sticks are costing, I am going to 
make an effort to get them to cost more, providing of 
gourse, I can get more value put into the stick by the 
manufacturer.” 

“That won’t be any trouble Jim. See that fixer over 
there eutting the end off his new picker stick?” 

“Sure I do. What of it?’ 

“Make the picker stick manufacturer do that. If he 
won’t make them exactly like the sample you send him, re- 
fuse to accept them. 

“T also noticed a fixer we passed down on the other 
end of the weave room with a half dozen new sticks which 
he had apparently just gotten from the supply room; he 
had a brace and bit boring out the heel bolt holes so he 
would have them all ready to put in when he had one to 
break.” 

“That’s the way we train our fixers, Old-Timer. We 
teach them to fix up the picker sticks and other supplies 
before they have to put them in—” 

“Wait a minute! When we passed that fixer working 
on the sticks I took particular pains to notice his section, 
and I saw one flag up for a loom out of fix and another 
loom standing for a warp out—” 
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“Oh, you just go to H—! You are always throwing 
cold water on everything I say—”’ 

“Not at all! What I am trying to get you to see is, 
that you paid the picker stick manufacturer to do that 
work when you bought the stick. Of course the picker stick 
manufacturer is going to raise his price on you when you 
become so exacting in your purchases, but you can afford 
to pay it.” 

“Yes, I see I can, and I am sure going to look into this 
picker business.” 

“Not only picker sticks, Jim. I have merely been using 
picker sticks as an illustration, because it is so easy to fol- 
low my reasoning, but the same argument applies to all 
other supplies in a general way. 

“I suppose you are furnishing all your fixers with 
lock washers, so every time they have a broken bolt, have 
to take out a crank shaft box, cam shaft or have a bolt of 
any kind out, they can put a lock washer on it—” 

“Yes, we have been doing that ever since you told me 
about it two years ago.” 

“Now, be sure they leave off the flat iron washer. I 
noticed one of my men just putting the lock washer on 
top of the flat iron washer, and darned if I didn’t have to 
take a crank shaft box, bolt and washer to prove to him 
that the lock washer was absolutely worthless if he left the 
flat washer on.” 


(At this point a boy from the office found Jim and Old- 
Timer, and handed Jim a note from the boss. After read- 
ing it Jim asked Old-Timer to go to the office with him, and 
at this point the next article in the January issue will take 
up the story again. Superintendents and overseers alike 
will be vitally interested in what Old-Timer has to tell Jim 
next month about calculations for reeds and harnesses, 
yarns, etc., to make a new style of goods.—The Editor.) 
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Boosting the Job. 
Epiror Coron: 

Following “Old Timer” in one of his recent articles 
on taking stock of yourself brings to mind many things 
that have happened in my life. For instance, praising 
a man when he deserves it, foreman or what not. We have 
no right to criticize a person for a mistake unless we 
also praise when praise is due. It is only right when a 
man does something that really means something that the 
foreman should be game enough and unselfish enough to 
tell him that he has done well, for the man knows his 
work well enough to know that he has accomplished some- 
thing above the ordinary, and if he is not complimented on 
it he will begin to think, “What’s the use? The more I 
do the more they think that I ought to do. They take it 
as a matter of course.” 

The younger generation, in this day, rules, and there :s 
no getting around it; in styles, education and otherwise. 
The laws of today require the children to attend school 
so many days or months during the year until they reach 
a certain age, and in the schools they are taught sewing, 
trucking, sanitation and most anything that goes to make 
up a real man of the day, and through this they are teach- 
ing their parents. The parents are not really aware of 
how they are taking training from the kids, the mother 
about the household and the father about his duties as to 
his profession. The father and mother are often amused 
at the kids’ ideas of the things that they have been going 
through life with, and the kids are teaching them better 
ways of doing these things. 


This brings us to the point where a man should take 
stock and see just where he is. I am reminded of my own 
boy as he went through school; the things he would taik 
about and try to get me to do; when he got his first job 
with a cracker concern and how “sold” he was on his 
crackers. Why, he would say, “I’m with the best cracker 
concern in the states” and would go on to prove his re- 
marks. And every time he would come home on a vaca- 
tion he would go up to our little town, which was not in 
his territory, would go behind the counters and reshape 
the grocers’ shelves and wipe off the dust that had accu- 
mulated on the little eartons of crackers in order to make 
them show up well. 


After that he went with an oil concern as a road sales- 
man, and became sold on this product just the same as he 
was on his crackers. I, myself, think that he is with about 
the best oil concern, but it’s largely what I get from him. 
It’s like “Old Timer” states, it’s being sold on the thing, 
the product or the company, or the boss to whom you owe 
your opportunity. Praise your boss, your company and 
your products, and the boss can ‘see what he bought you 
for. We are sold for some price, and the better we sell 
ourselves the more we can get out of it and the longer we 
are employed. 


I’m like “Old Timer,” but of course others may noi 
think the same. Anyway there is not so much to a fellow 
being lucky. It is selling one’s self in the best way, and 
that way is to work, and put your job at the top of the 
ladder. T. A. D. (Ga.) 
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The Greater Wastes 


The Greater Wastes are the wastes 
of mind, not of matter — wastes of 
mental energy rather than in material 
things. Fear, doubt, uncertainty, 
indecision, procrastination are the un- 
licensed robbers in every mental terri- 
tory. But the greatest mental waster 
of them all is worry. 


These greater wastes seem greater in 
Business because, of all human activi- 
ties, Business presents the closer, more 
visual, and more material check-up. 


While Modern Accountancy is no 
cure-all for the Jack of mind—it is a 
stop-cock for these greater mental 
wastes. Its enlightened perception of 
the practical meaning of facts and 
figures —its orderly application of 
System and Method in Management, 
the assurance of its Detailed Audit, 
the guide of its Budget, its light on 
Costs — and, above all, the security 
of its Control, are lessening every day 
the greater wastes. 
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“<The Size 
That Satisfies”’ 


Sizing gums and weight- 
ing gums. 

*# 2 # 
Our prices are right for 
the quality of products. 
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Emulso Tallow 


WATER 


The perfectly emulst product. Oon- 
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oO i HOW ’ OTHER MEN MANAGE - ie 
Zs Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers WR 
<e On all varieties of Mill Subjects EEO 


Dn 
EEN 
Wants Method to Figure Weaving Production 


Epitor Corton : 

We would like to see some discussion in the “How 
OrHER Men Manas” department of Corron as to how the 
average production of a weave room should be figured in 
the plant where several different styles of goods are being 
produced regularly on several different speed looms, ete. 
We would like to have the methods used by other mills in 
figuring this production. Do they take the theoretical 
production of each loom and the actual production, adding 
the two and divide the actual by the theoretical to get 
the average for the entire room, or just how do they figure 
the average for the total room when they have different 
speeds and different pick goods producing different per- 
centages for the week? 

Contrisutor No. 4085. 


« 


Some Good Thoughts on Card Drafts. 
Epitor Corron: 

I recently received a letter from a mill friend of mine 
in connection with card drafts, in which he submitted to me 
a problem he was having, and thinking that this might be of 
interest to the readers of “How Other Men Manage”, I 
am passing along herewith his question, together with my 
answer to his problem. 

He told me that they had been using a 50-pound lap-on 
their ecards, with a draft of about 90, to make a 60-grain 
sliver, and that they had changed to a 60-pound lap, with 
a draft of about 110, to get the same production. He said 
that after the change the sliver appeared to have more 
neps in it, and wanted to know why—since he had always 
thought that “the higher the card draft the better the 
product”. I replied to him as follows: 

“There has been such a wide diversity of opinion with 
regard to draft, heavy and light laps on eards, ete., that 
you will hardly find two mills using the same method. 
However, only recently our overseer of carding made a 
change on a few cards, and put the sliver from the dif- 
ferent cards on a glass book-fold and brought them to me, 
without my knowing which was which. After a dozen or 
more tests, it developed that I picked out the sliver from 
the cards which had been changed similar to those in ques- 
tion. 

“The frist question which arises as to the change made 
is: when you increase the picker lap from 50 to 60 pounds, 
what happens in the pickers? Is the lap as clean as it 
formerly was? Did it have the same number of beats per 
inch Was it as even in weight, yard for yard? 

“My impression is that the picker lap was not as good at 
60 pounds as it was at 50 pounds, and if it was not, then 
the work for the cards was materially increased without any 
other change being made. 

“The proceedings of the Southern Textile Association 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising ip 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers 01 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editor: 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statement: 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all 
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meetings from about 1916 to 1920 especially, will disclose a 
number of papers explaining fully how to make the changes 
in earding which were being advocated here in the South 
during that time. 

“Theoretically, light, quick carding will give stronger 
and more even yarn—that is why many mills in the South 
have installed additional ecards. In other words, you want 
to get as thin a sheet of cotton as possible between the flats 
and cylinders, and then get it out of the eards as quickly 
as possible. 

“A cotton fiber is supposed to have what we call 
‘beard’ on it; that is, when it is first drawn in the card, 
or on the drawing frame, it sets up more resistance than 
it does when it is drawn the second time. To illustrate this: 
you ean go to the drawing frame and take six cans of 
drawing, set them in the back, and run through to make six 
eans at the front. Then take those six cans and put them at 
the back again. After doing this six or eight times, you 
will find that you can hardly pick up the sliver because 
the cotton fibers, having been drawn so much, are slick. 
That is why we want to get cotton out of the card as quick- 
ly as possible so that the yarn will be stronger in the spin- 
ning process. 

“T am quite sure you could have made this change by 
merely increasing the draft on the ecard from 90 to 110 
and then speeding up the eard to get the same production 
you were getting. This of course would have cut the sliver 
down to about 53 grains. Then go to the first drawing 
and either cut the draft on the drawing to put the sliver 
back up, or add one more doubling to the drawing. In this 
way, I believe you would have gotten a much cleaner web. 
and a web with much less neps in it. 

“T have had to figure backwards to find out about what 
your lap was. I took your 65-grain card sliver and multi- 
plied it by a 90 draft which gave me 5,850 grains going into 
the cards. Then I divided this by 437.5 grains in one ounce, 
which gives about a 13%4-ounce lap, allowing for the waste 
on the ecard. 

“As stated, I believe you might try using this same lap, 
increase the draft of the card, and then speed up the eard 
to get the pounds through. This would of course reduce 
the weight of the card sliver, and you could step up on the 
drawing and get the weight back to where the fly frames 
would be the same as they were before. This method, in my 
opinion, would give better cleaning on the pickers, better 
and a better draft on the drawing.” 

ContrisuTor No. 4057 


earding on the ecards, 
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Counting the Warp and Pick in Cloth. 


Eprtor Corron: 

In the August issue, “Conrrisutor No. 4036” asks for 
methods of counting warp and pick in cloth. I assume 
that he refers to the difference found in the sley in the 
center of the cloth and in the selvages. As a general rule, 
I always use the sley found in the center of the cloth as a 
basis for my calculations when analyzing a fabric, or 
otherwise figuring for reproduction. For example, I recall 
a fabric required to be 112 sley. In the center of the cloth 
the sley is 112, yet within five inches or so of either sel- 
vage one can count 112.5 sley. 

It is a well known fact among most weavers that prac- 
tically all fabries contract more in the selvages than in the 
center of the cloth. It is a usual thing among customers, 
commission houses and mills to allow a tolerance of one 
end, or pick, up and down. That is, if an order calls for 
100 sley, 99 sley or 101 sley comes within the limit. As 
for the pick, to my mind this should always be determined 
by counting well towards the center of the cloth. 

If the inquirer is experiencing any trouble in weaving 
his fabries to the required sley, and his harness and reeds 
are of the correct number, I would suggest that he find out 
if the loom fixers are using right and left hand temples on 
all the looms. I have had experiences with fixers, and even 
overseers, who did not know that such a thing as right 
and left hand temples existed. What’s more, when placed 
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before them, they could not tell the right hand from the 
left hand temples and vice versa. 
ConTrisuTor No. 4067. 


Preventing Long Chain Warps Rolling and 
Locking at Beamer. 
Eprtor Corron : 

Regarding the trouble of long chain warps rolling or 
locking, and giving considerable trouble at the beamer, 
brought up by “ConrriruTor No. 4056’ in a recent issue. 
This is something we have had to fight for a long time, and 
I will give you my experience regarding it. 

This man said his warps are made in two different 
mills, and the trouble developed in warps from both plants, 
at about the same time indicating that it is not caused in 
the warping, but in the indigo dyeing machines. He fur- 
ther said he had checked over this carefully, but had been 
unable to locate the cause. 

In the first place, I do not think this is caused in the 
indigo vat, so we will get rid of that by the process of 
elimination. We have had trouble with rolls in vats and 
wash boxes that had the bearings worn so that they would 
jam against the side of the frame which supports them. 
When this happens, the end warps jump off the rolls and 
break, or the middle warps will get twisted together and 
break. In the end, there is a broken warp, but not what 
this man complains of. He says he has gone over his rolls 
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FIG. 2 
























anyway, so we can forget about that. 

The commonest cause of this trouble is the little guide 

roll in front of the comb on the warpers. Beam warpers 
have this roll in front of the comb and the yarn passes over 
it, and down to the beam. It is necessary there. Ball 
warpers frequently have them, too. In fact, some ball 
warpers cannot be run without them, but they should not 
be there. The reason is that on a beam warper the end 
comes straight through the drop eyes, over the guide roll 
and down to the beam. On a ball warper, only the ends 
in the center of the warp run straight through. All the 
others, on account of being drawn together in a bunch at 
the guide pulley, run over this little roll in front of the 
comb at an angle. This rolls them together and of course 
they roll worse on the extreme edges of the warp than 
they do toward the middle (See Fig. 1). I have no doubt 
that “Conrrisuror No. 4056” will find this to be the case 
upon investigation. 
; There are two ways to eliminate this. One is to run 
without the front guide roll. If this is not possible, a see- 
ond comb can be rigged up on a stand as shown in Fig. 2, 
out in front of the guide roll. The ends will then go over 
the guide roll straight. This second comb is a nuisance, 
but will do the work. 

Another thing that will help is to have the teeth of 
the warper comb twisted so they hold the ends apart. With 
a straight tooth comb, two ends can run very close to- 
gether. If the comb teeth are twisted, half the comb one 
way and the other half the other way, at about a 45 de- 
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gree angle, the ends are held apart and cannot roll to- 
gether. (See Fig. 3.) 

The only other thing I could suggest is that there might 
be some difference in the twist of the yarn. We ran into 
this sometime ago when we were making 12s in two dif- 
ferent spinning rooms. Everything else ran okeh, but the 
twelves twisted together. We finally figured it out this 
way: One room had tape-driven spinning—the other had 
band drive. The band drive had more twist than the tape 
drive, and the harder twisted yarn wrapped around the 
others. We proved it by separating the yarn from the 
two rooms and making balls of each. Then we quit making 
the 12s on the band drive spinning and have not had this 
trouble since. I think this might be especially appropriate, 
because “Contriputor No. 4056” says his yarn is made in 
two mills. When they are mixed together on the warps 
might be where his trouble starts. I think it might be 
worth his while to check the twist in both mills, and ex- 
periment along this line. 

H. T. (Ga.). 


Preenting Mis-Picks and Shuttle Marks. 


Epitor Corron: 


I notice in the September issue that “R. C. (Ga.),” is 
having trouble with mis-picks, or shuttle marks, on his 
2.85-yard 76 x 48 three leaf goods on 30-inch Model E 
Draper looms, making 164 picks per minute, using 17s fill- 
ing and 13s warp. If the trouble is in the change, as he 
seems to think it is, I will say that there are a hundred 
causes for this and all of them are everyday loom fixing 
problems. 

Some people set the looms so that they will not stop 
on a filling break, I have known loom fixers to fix their 
looms in this way. Presuming that the loom is set to stop, 
the trouble may be before the change. It could be that 
the bunch is made too high on the bobbin; this would al- 
low the yarn to run down below the bunch causing the 
yarn to break. Four times out of five this would be a 
snap break with the yarn breaking outside of the shutti:: 
making it easy for the yarn to catch on and make a mis 
pick. 

Shuttle marks may be caused by the bobbin not drop- 
ping far enough to pull the severed end out of the shuttle. 

If he is not using Draper shuttles he should be sure 
that they are threading up on the first attempt. Sometimes 
Draper shuttles will do this, but my experience is that 
some other makes of shuttles do it oftener. Some of the 


other things that may be causing this trouble are: shuttle 
feeler not protecting on the change; battery not turning 
right; not putting the full bobbin in the center of the 
shuttle, or in the first notch, allowing the bobbin to lay 
crooked in the shuttle; not enough spring in the shuttle 
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‘Do your stockholders 
know of these 


UNSEEN 


PROFIIS? 
: on KNOW —your auditor knows, the 
plant superintendent, the general man- 
ager, the purchasing agent, everyone knows 
probably from foreman to president — but 
do your stockholders know that your 


Lestershire Fibre Head Spools represent 
PROFIT—rather than expense? 


The custom of charging spools to expense 
on the companies’ books, started when 
spools were an expense. They wore out 
before the year ended. Today mills equip 
with Lestershires, which last ... sometimes 
longer than the machines on which they run. 


Lestershire spools are equipment to be listed 
with looms, spinners, etc., on inventory as 
part of the plant ASSETS. They have a money 
value to better your statement every year. 


Do you charge off spools to expense or do 
you equip with ASSETS? 
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Ao Lap Scale 
Insures Quality 





ORRECT quantity of material—which 

makes the quality of the finished prod- 
uct uniform—is insured by this Toledo Scale 
for weighing laps in the picker room. 


A hanging scale without springs, it is con- 
venient and fundamentally reliable. Under 
the severe usage of a cotton mill it provides 
constant accuracy at the first point of pro- 
duction control. It prevents waste and pro- 
tects quality at the point where quality 
begins. 
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feeler; transferring too deep in shuttle; pick cam timed 
too late. 

Be sure that the bobbin cans are deep enough to give 
the bobbins a good drop and see that the bunches are made 
so that the yarn will not catch as it is coming off. 

C. M. (Aua.) 


Picking a Lease for Re-Sizing Warp. 
Epitor Corron: 

In reply to the question of “ConTrisutor No. 4052” as 
to the best method of picking a lease on a 5,000-end warp 
that he desires to re-slash. I would suggest that he draw 
a pattern of the weave through the drop wires only, this 
in turn being tied by the tying-in machine to the warp that 
he wants to lease. If the drop wires are drawn four bank, 
lift the first bar of drop wires and run a lease string, then 
the second and then the third. To get a good lease on 5,000 
ends it would be better to draw eight banks of drop wires; 
this will give seven lease strings and should keep the warp 
separated for re-slashing. 

ContTrisutor No, 4157. 


Epiror CorTon: 


In the September issue, “ContTrisutor No. 4052” asks 
for information on the best way to pick a lease on a 5,000 
end warp so that it may be re-sized from the loom beam. 
He does not give any information as to the counts of yarn, 
width of beam or whether the yarn is colored or white. At 
best he has quite a delicate job on his hands to make a good 
running warp after it is done. 

There are several ways to put a single thread lease in 
the warp: If it is drawn in plain and still in the loom it 
may be leased from the harness; if the beam is cut out and 
on the floor, a hand-picked lease is the best. I call the 
leasing of a soft-dressed warp the easiest part of preparing 
it for re-sizing. One can readily understand that 5,000 
threads of any number of yarn on one loom beam to be 
sized through the slasher onto another beam is a job for 
someone who knows something about hand dressing, or 
Scotch taping. I have had occasion to re-size many soft 
dressed warps in years gone by. I would suggest one of 
the ways I have done with warps up to 3,000 ends. 

After having the lease made, put the beam in the creel 
about the second top stand; tie on as usual; have weight 
enough to keep the ends tight; put a rod in half lease 
nearest to beam; let the whole single lease go through the 
size to the front of the slasher and count in to suit the 
raddle. After the yarn is laid in put one rod in one-half 
lease, same shade as at back beam. This rod must be in 
front of the slasher comb the same as on taping. 

The chances are that the yarn coming from the loom 
beam may not split well over the rod on account of twist- 
ing or cutting up. If this happens, put a string in where 
the back rod is and send it through the slasher, then put 
in the large split rod as usual—the yarn being sized, it 
will run and split much better than half-sized soft yarn. 

One may use the striking comb and take a chance on 
the pins being about ten ends average and save time, but 

the half lease must be kept in front of the comb. 

If this happened in a colored goods mill where beam- 
ers and dressers were used, we would, after leasing, split 
it up into ten pieces of 500 ends each, beam on section 
beams and slash as usual. Run the slasher very slowly. 

ContrisuTor No. 4282. 
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What is Correct Weight for Squeeze Rolls? 
Epitor Corron : 

I am writing to ask for some information concerning 
the proper weight of squeeze rolls to use on our slashers. 
The yarn after passing through the size box passes be- 
tween two sets of squeeze rollers; the rollers weigh 285 
pounds each. Our sets are made of 15s yarn, 1960 ends 
per set. It occurs to me that these rollers are too light and 
I would like to have the opinion of some of the other men 
on this subject. 

ContrisuTor No. 4084. 


Remedying Split Laps on Whitin Combers. 
Epiror Corron : 

In the September issue, “Contrisutor No. 4049” asks 
for suggestions on how to remedy split laps on Whitin 
combers. In this letter I will try to give him a few causes 
and remedies for this trouble. 

The splitting of laps running on a eomber is generally 
due to the mechanical] condition of the ribbon lapper, the 
relative humidity of the room, or the improper formation 
of the laps. Other causes and faults affeet the laps, but I 
have found these to be the major ones. 

The ribbon lapper must be mechanically perfect to in- 
sure a good lap. The fault generally lies in the head; the 
bobbin must fit snugly against the lap disks when the lap 
shaft is screwed tight. Often the bobbins are too short, due 
to wear or careless manufacture. Any small space between 
the bobbin and lap disks will cause split laps by allowing 
the cotton, as it is forced under pressure on the bobbin, to 
slip down on the ends and so causing successive layers to 
form a tangled mass. It takes very little to start a lap to 
splitting. As the cotton runs off on the ecomber these 
tangled fibers resist the tension and start a split. The best 
remedy is to get new bobbins, but if this is inadvisable, a 
large washer made of fiber board, such as forms roving cans 
ean be placed on the lap shafts and cause the bobbins to 
fit snugly. 

The same condition arises when the thread on the end 
of the lap, or in the shaft nut, is worn. The bobbin will then 
be loose and the proper pressure can not be put on it. The 
lap shaft nuts require frequent renewing. If the lap disks 
are forced against the drums they are retarded in speed, 
although the forming lap revolves at the same speed, this 
will cause tangled ends on the laps. 

Sometimes the flutes on the drums have become clogged 
or worn down. Their crimping effect is very essential to 
prevent lap splitting. 

Too much pressure on the forming lap is almost as in- 
advisable as too little. If the racks are set exactly alike 
and the leather shoes are in good condition, and not worn 
shiny, the weights need never be placed at the end of the 
levers, unless the cotton is exceedingly’ harsh and wiry. If 
the racks are set the slightest distance apart the lap will 
certainly split. Too great importance can not be placed on 
this point. It is possible to set the teeth of the racks ab- 
solutely even and this must be done. Otherwise the lap 
will be softer on one end than on the other and will not run 
off evenly on the comber. The soft end will split. 

The tension of the various layers to the calender rolls 
must be great enough to cause them to lie in an even tight 
sheet as they enter the rolls. If one layer is loose the fibers 
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Better Colorsotligher uality 


Crown Brand Rayon arns 


Southern Plaw 
to serve you quickly 


Color has become the modern sales force. From del- 
icate tints to rich, brilliant colors—it doesn’t make any 
difference what shade is desired, you can always feel 
assured you will get the most up-to-the-minute colors of 
more lasting durability and absolute fastness to washing, 
light and wear, when you specify a Y. C. of A. yarn. 
We do direct, sun-fast, tub-fast and indanthrene dyeing, 
in our own plant by our own expert workmen who take 
pride in their work. 


Y. C. of A. yarns include Rayon in any form and any 
shade of color—in skeins, tubes, cops, spools, bobbins, 
cones, warps and beams—shiffli, twists and flosses. There 
is no need to tell you about the high quality of Y. C. of 
A. yarns, for you know from experience that no higher 
quality can be secured anywhere and that we could 
never afford to tarnish this reputation by turning out 
anything but the best. 


And last, but not least there is Y. C. of A. SERVICE 
—QOur experts gladly help you select the yarns and colors 
best suited to any particular requirement and with the 
facilities of four big plants are able to render quick ser- 
vice. The new Southern plant at Spartanburg, S. C., 
is now ready to serve you with the prompt, careful ser- 
vice you like. 

If you haven’t tried Y. C. of A. Service, drop us a line 
and let us give you the facts. 


The 
YARNS CORPORATION 


of America 


40 W.20thSt., New York City 
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SPARTANBURG, S. C, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
NEW YORK CITY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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in it will tend to push out and cause a split. The curved 
plates must be polished and rubbed with whiting so that 
the tension on all the layers will be equal. The small cal- 
ender rolls on the ribbon plates must be freé moving and 
properly set in their driving gears, so that the cotton will 
not be loose before entering them. Settings that are too 
wide tend to cause split laps, but this seldom oceurs. A 
glance at the ribbon passing over the curved plates will 
indicate whether the rolls are set correctly. 

The remaining major cause of splitting laps is the hu- 
midity of the room. Combers require a relative humidity 
of 60 to 70 per cent with low humidity, the statie electricity 
in the cotton fibers causes them to push themselves away 
from each other, and this will cause split laps. This is 
similar to picker laps on cards under very low relative hu- 
midity, but in this ease the action is intensified by the 
fact that the fibers are laid parallel instead of in all direc- 
tions as in picker laps. Thus, when they push away from 
each other they separate themselves more completely. Add 
to this the fact that the lap is very much thinner and the 
need for much higher relative humidity can easily be un- 
derstood. 

D. P. T. (Mass.) 


EpiTor CorrTon : 

In the August number of COTTON I note that “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4049” is having trouble with split laps on his 
Whitin combers. Having encountered similar difficulties 
with this type of work, I am glad of the opportunity to 
pass along a few suggestions that may prove helpful in 
eliminating this trouble. 

The trouble, I believe, may be laid to the lap machines 
or location of the combers, rather than to the make-up of 
the lap. With such a heavy lap as one weighing 510 grains 
no difficulty from lap splitting should be experienced. I 
do not believe that the front roll speed of the ribbon lap 
machine is responsible for the split laps, for in our mill we 
run these rolls at a speed of 466 r. p. m. 

First, I would suggest that he check up on the friction 
on his ribbon lap machines, oftentimes the cause of split 
laps is found in the friction of these machines. It would 
be an excellent plan to put new leather on the friction, for 
if the present leather is oil-soaked or gummy, it has a ten- 
dency to make the lap racks jump and run unsteadily in- 
stead of smoothly. This uneven running packs the sliver 
in the lap very tightly and when placed in the combers the 
ends will not unroll, therefore, making a split lap. 

A second cause may be traced directly to drafts of air 
circulating through the ecomber room. In our mill the 
combers are near the picker room, the two rooms being con- 
nected by a.narrow corridor. Air blowing through this cor- 
ridor passed over our combers, lifting the staple and caus- 
ing them to lick up instead of going down into the nipper 
knives to be combed. The ends would continue to wind 
around the lap. This was found to cause our difficulty and 
make our split laps. By placing cloth screens between the 


combers and the corridor and making sure that no windows 
were opened near the combers that were affected by split 
laps, we eliminated the drafts of air and likewise our tron- 
ble we had from split laps. 

I hope that after checking up on these two possible so- 
lutions to his problem, “ContTrisutor No. 4049” will have 
located his trouble and eliminated it. 


L. L. (Mass.) 
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A Hygrometer System of Keeping Weights. 
Epitror Corron: 


There has been much said during the last few months 
about correcting the weights of the laps in the picker room, 
the finished drawing, and the’ tension on roving frames to 
By doing this there is less 
cloth 
We use a hygrometer sys- 
tem in our mill and I will try to give a working sketch of 
his system for the benefit of any who might be interested. 

The advantage of keeping numbers and weights by the 
hygrometer system is that the cotton contains the same 
amount of moisture as does the atmosphere of the room, 
therefore, a system like this will eliminate artificial sizing, 


a definite amount of moisture. 
changing of gears in the spinning room and the 
weights are kept more uniform. 


or sizing water for cotton. 

We have one hygrometer for the picker room and one 
for the finisher drawing. The hygrometer is set by the use 
of asling psychrometer and a relative humidity sliding scale. 
Fig. 1 shows a weight table for the picker tender to follow 


RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 


NUMBER OF WEIGHTS 
USED 


35 
30 


in hanging weights on the scales where the finisher laps 
are weighed. When the reading of the hygrometer is 65, 
no weights are used on the finisher lap scales, but for ev- 
ery five degrees change an extra weight is added; when the 
reading hand is at 25, eight weights are used. 

This is the method to use for finding the correct weight 
Take the relative 
humidity of 50 on the sliding scale, this shows a cotton re- 
Then slide the seale to 55; 
From 50 to 55 there 
is a regain of 1-2 per cent (6 1-2 — 6 = 1-2). A 19-ounce 
finisher lap is being made and the length of the lap is 52- 
yards. Then 52 X 19 X .005 — 4.94, or 5 ounces. A set 
of eight weights, each weighing five ounces, should be made 
for the picker tender to hang on the scales when needed. 

After the cotton has passed through the process of 
carding, it is back in a dry condition again. Carding is 
really a combing or brushing action as the cotton is operat- 
ed on by a series of wire teeth, which has the same effect 
as loosely holding a few fibers at a time and striking them 
with a comb. The cotton that is taken from the licker in 
by the cylinder is almost separated into individual fibers. 
Due to the centrifugal force of the cylinder, the fibers are 
thrown against points of wire, which comb the fibers out 
while heavier impurities are thrown out. 

Any one knowing how clothes are dried in some of the 
laundries — by rapidly revolving them in a large circular 
vessel—can see that after cotton has undergone the carding 


for the weights to hang on the scales. 


gain of six per cent moisture. 
this shows a regain of 6 1-2 per cent. 
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The League of Bobbin 
Cleaning Nations= — 


W here Termacos and Utsmans 


Are Installed 


Where there are roving or feeler bobbins to be 
cleaned, Termaco and Utsman bobbin cleaning ma- 
chines will usually be found. And almost invariably you 
will find them where bobbins must be cleaned at 
lowest possible cost for labor, bobbins and upkeep of 
mill equipment. 


You will find them in Canada, Colombia, Brazil, 
England, France, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Japan and India. 


That they are used in many countries where cost 
of skilled and unskilled labor is so relatively low is 
conclusive evidence of the great economies directly 
resulting from the use of a Termaco or Utsman in 
our own country. 


A request will bring complete information of 
particular interest to you. 


The 
TERRELL Macuine Co., Inc. 


Mfrs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


N. Y. and N. E. Representatives: General Supply Oo. 
Danielson, Conn. 
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TABLE FOR STANDARD WEIGHTS 





Drawing 
Relative Humidity Regain Standard 
40 sais oo) (i 52.77 
OU talks i, el SI 52.82 
a Geeta tice 52.88 
Bt Goonies 5.4% 52.93 
ae ee a 52.98 
sit: “eat hese 5.55% # -— 53.01 
| Seneiguaee ratene , 53.06 
SIS eee 2 oe 53.09 
ieee. 5.8% Sociol 53.15 
ae Ca |, a ea ake 53.20 
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52 See ee 53.35 
er . phugks ee oe 53.41 
Sa eerste 53.46 
ne: 7) ae . See 53.52 
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ae A 53.62 
58 pasaasie _. Sen 53.68 
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_ apne > . (2 53.78 
Pe + aiken PE iS enced 53.84 
62 oielilaed | eee 53.92 
Sas Senne 54.00 
64 alesis 2. in 54.08 
65 7.7% aot 54.15 


READING OF HYGROMETER 





SLUBBER TENSION GEAR 





ener ot: a 
INTERMEDIATE TENSION GEAR 
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SPEEDER TENSION GEAR 











process it is again in a dry condition; therefore, it will 
again take up moisture from the atmosphere of the room. 

As we’ make the finisher drawing, out changing place 
for keeping numbers and weights, we use a hygrometer at 
this point. Fig. 2 shows a table for standard weights 
made from the readings of the hygrometer. This table is 
figured by the same method as the one used in the picker 
room. For example: if the hygrometer reading is 60, this 
gives a regain of 7 per cent and our standard to figure 
from is a 50 reading of the hygrometer. Then 7 per cent 
minus 6 per cent equals 1 per cent; 53.25 x .01 — .5325 or 
53; 53.25 +- 53 — 53.78 drawing standard. 

We size our drawing every time it doffs. The way this 
is handled, to avoid a great deal of trouble, is that we have 
a table in a handy plage for the drawing tender and room 
enough on it to lay a size from each machine. This table 
has a 36-inch measuring board to open and shut by hinges. 
After all the machines are doffed and a size laid on the 
table from each machine they are all weighed together and 
the average weight per yard is figured. If it is found to 


vary one-half grain from standard either way a change is 
made in the draft gears to bring it back to standard. 

Now we all know what happens when a lot of stretched 
roving gets in the spinning room and what it will do to the 
work. Fig. 3 is a sketch of the system that we have been 
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using for changing the tension gears on fly frames. It isa 
wooden board 18 x 6 inches. By the use of a hygrometer 
we keep check on the amount of moisture in the room and 
change the tension gears to avoid stretched roving. 

The small figures at the top of the chart are the readings 
of the hygrometer, the other figures are the tension gears to 
use when the reading hand of the hygrometer is at that 
figure. There is a hole under each tension gear figure and 
there is a peg for each process of fly frames. In this case 
there are three. If the reading of the hygrometer is 55, 
we then peg the three holes below using a 31-tooth tension 
gear on fine fly frames, a 25-tooth tension gear on inter- 
mediates and a 47-tooth tension gear on slubbers. 

ContTriBuToR No. 4046. 


The Effect of Weaving on Shrinkage 
Epiror Corron : 

What is there in slashing, spinning or weaving that 
makes goods shrink, and what are the best practices to re- 
duce this to a minimum? [I have in mind particularly, 
shrinkage in the filling, and I would be very glad to have 
some of your readers discuss this question. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 4086. 


Preventing Bad Work on Plied Yarns. 
Epiror Corron: 

Encouraged by the acceptance of my article on oiling, I 
am taking up the treatment of another subject which ap- 
pears to be somewhat neglected, namely, bad work. In this 
letter I am confining my discussion to the handling of plied 
yarns after leaving the twisters and before being used at 
the winders, warpers, beamers and quillers. Since this sub- 
ject is such a big one, the causes and prevention of bad 
work from the various machines and from the several de- 
partments of a textile mill would require separate treat- 
ment. Later, I may attempt this. 

Bad work, like disease, can be best handled by pre- 
ventive measures. I know of no place where the old adage, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure’, is more 
applicable. A weaver can, with some trouble, get up loose 
ends on the loom, but how much better would it be to have 
the warps made right in the first place! The result would 
be more production from the weave room and better qual- 
ity. I received much of my training under a very success- 
ful overseer, one of whose hobbies was bad work. He never 
let an opportunity pass to impress upon me the import- 
ance of keeping this item well in hand. 

Every department should have at least one capable per- 
son in charge of yarn reclamation. A good man will pay 
for himself many times over in waste saved alone. Of 
course splicing in duck mills is a form of yarn reclamation, 
and in this department more than one hand will be neces- 
sary. But generally speaking, one person in each depart- 
ment should be sufficient to look after bad work. Putting 
out enough money on this job to get a good man will pay. 
The writer knows of a case where the job of reworking 
bad filling was paying 1614 cents per hour. The foreman 
got a 22-cent man on this job, and by the second week this 
man had saved enough in mop waste to pay both his own 
and the overseer’s time. A good man will cooperate with 
his foreman by helping him to find the machine that is 
producing the bad yarn, as well as trying to prevent having 
to put the yarn into waste. He should know how to size 
yarn so that if he gets hold of mixed yarn which he cannot 
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The Dodge-Timken grease seal is indestructible. It 
cannot absorb grease, char and become useless. It is 
therefore positive insurance against grease leakage 
and damage to goods in process. 


This bearing was designed by engineers who knew the 
textile operator’s problem—it has filled a need and 
proved its efficiency in many leading mills. 

The Dodge-Timken Hanger bearing is rugged and eco- 
nomical. Greasing once every six months is all that is 
required and this means low maintenance. 

We will be glad to send interesting bulletins and com- 
plete information upon request. 
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separate because of the similarity, he can weigh the yarn, 
and in this way tell which is which. 

The man who takes the yarn off the twisters should put 
a tag on each box, showing clearly the yarn number and 
ply, stock, twist if other than standard, length, ete. This 
tag should be attached securely to the box so that there will 
be no likelihood of its coming off. The importance of this 
cannot be overestimated, for much damage can be done by 
yarn being marked wrong, then somebody letting it get by. 

After the yarn is received from the twisting department 
it should be looked after by some responsible man, known 
in some mills as the head yarn man. He will arrange the 
boxes of yarn in the most convenient manner for checking 
and for use at the next process. If segregated according to 
number, checking of the yarn will be easier. Such a man 
ean be of real service by watching out for mixed yarn, 
boxes with the wrong tags, oily yarn, etc. He will receive 
all pieces from the twisters and turn them over to the man 
in charge of splicing and respooling. 

Since it is usually some defect in the yarn, or some- 
thing wrong with the twister that causes the end to come 
down and the frame to make a piece, pieces are often 
found to be a source of bad work in the subsequent pro- 
cesses. Singlings, doublings, oil, dabs, slack twisted yarn, 
hard ends should all be looked for on the pieces.” The man 
in charge of the yarn ean render a real service by taking 
out yarn of this kind. Yarn respooled from pieces, wheth- 
er spliced or tied with weaver’s knots, should be tagged as 
such, and each individual package marked to identify the 
person running it. The head yarn man will also have charge 
of this rewound yarn.. Further duties of this individual wili 
be the-checking of all yarns on hand at the proper intervals, 
assisting those who use the yarn to get it out, keep the yarn 
and the floor clean, ete. 

A frequent and a very annoying source of bad work, 
especially in mills that finish their cloth in the gray, is old 
yarn mixed with new stock causing streaked goods. Many 
goods are sold almost entirely on appearance, so streaks 
will detract much from their salable value. Steps should 
be taken to avoid accumulating yarns for goods for which 
the mill has no orders. There are other reasons than the 
one just cited. Yarns of this nature represent money tied 
up that will yield absolutely no income, but are rather a 
burden since taxes and insurance costs must be paid on 
them. Boxes of old yarn often become dumping places for 
junk of all kinds, odd numbers of yarn and accumulate 
dirt and waste. A mill I have in mind has a system of 
ordering yarn to cover deliveries needed. In this way a 
fairly close run-out is possible. 

Should it be necessary to put yarn in stock, I would 
suggest that all pieces be rewound so that the yarn pack- 
ages will be of uniform size. The packages should be 
counted and placed, preferably, in a roller box. (I might 
stop here long enough to say that I do not like bins for 
storing stock yarn, unless they are small and easily clean- 
ed. Boxes have a habit of getting in people’s way. Then 
they have to be moved frequently to be swept under. This, 
I think, causes all concerned to do everything possible to 
avoid stocking yarn.) A tag showing the yarn number, ply, 
‘ ete., as shown on the tag.from the twisting room, and 
the number of packages, should be placed on top of the 
yarn. The yarn should then be covered with heavy paper, 
then with burlap, and the burlap tacked about the edges of 
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the box. The paper will prevent dust and lint sifting 
through onto the yarn. The whole arrangement will have a 
tendency to keep the yarn in its original color. A tay, 
like the one on the inside, will be placed on the outside. 
If the tag on the outside should be torn off, the yarn can 
be identified by the tag on the inside of the box. A rec- 
ord of this yarn should be placed on the foreman’s desk. 
And I would suggest the rechecking of all stock yarn week- 
ly, so that when an order, on which this yarn might apply, 
comes in, the foreman will know exactly what le has on 
hand. 

Filling yarns should be handled similarly to the warp 
yarns, but closer run-outs are possible with the filling if 
the proper steps are taken in ordering for the looms, but 
this is a different story. Stock filling yarn can often be 
used when it would not be possible to get by with the warp, 
since the filling all comes together and does not show in 
streaks. But the accumulation of an excess of stock yarns 
of any description should be avoided as much as possible. 

Before any yarn is used it should be inspected. One 
mill employs two experienced women to inspect all warp 
yarn before running. If this is not practical in every mill, 
some system of inspection can be employed with profit. It 
is not an uncommon sight in a weave room te see mixed 
yarn being taken out of some of the warps. I have even 
heard of a weaver who actually wove some of the wrong 
kind of yarn into his cloth. Why wait and do all of the 
inspecting in the cloth room? If some inspecting is done 
before the cloth is woven many defects will never show up. 

The second hand will, of course, supervise this work 
closely. He should keep himself posted at all times as to 
the movement of the stock in process. He will not permit 
promiscuous emptying of yarn from one box into another 
with more yarn, as this is a common cause of yarn getting 
mixed. He will see that the oldest yarn is used first where 
possible. He should also okeh all bad work before allow- 
ing it to be sent back to the twister department, ete. 

In many ways can the proper handling of plied yarns 
prevent much bad work, ani improve the quality of the 
product. 

ContripuTor No. 4022. 





Booklet on Rayon Warp Sizing. 

The How of Successful Rayon Warp Sizing, is the name 
of a boolet published by The Van Vlaanderen Machine 
Company, Paterson, N. J. In this booklet are several photo 
graphs showing different views of the rayon slasher with 
explanation of the various parts and attachments. There 
is also a view showing the size kettles and their arrange- 
ment. The latter part of the booklet is devoted to an ar- 
ticle, “The Sizing of Rayon,” by J. J. Sussmuth. This is 
a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of skein 
sizing, thread sizing and warp sizing, along with hints to 
help in the slashing of-rayon. 





New Products by Northern Equipment Company. 

The Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa., announces a new 
differential water pressure regulating valve, the Copes 
Type SS Valve, which has been designed to regulate the ex- 
cess water pressure across the control valve of a feed water 
regulator in a boiler feed line. The company states that ‘t 
can be used in connection with any feed water regulator tu 
maintain the desired pressure drop, regardless of variations 
in boiler drum pressure or pump pressure, or friction loss in 
the feed line to the individual boiler. The new pump gov- 


ernor, known as the Copes Type DS Governor, is designed 
for installation on simplex, duplex or triplex pumps, and 
on turbine or motor driven centrifugal pumps. 
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European Representatives: 
Crosby Valve & Engr. Company, Ltd., 
4% Foley St., London, W 1, England 
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—and Here’s One Reason. 


You Set 
the Dial, 
the Regitherm 
Does the Rest— 


/ 


INTER mornings may be cold but by the operation of the machines in your weave rooms and 


spinning rooms, the motors and even the animal heat, together with your steam, have raised 
the temperature to that point where windows are thrown open. 


Seldom is the heating surface shut off and coal consumption goes on. Industrial plants burn 112,000,000 
tons of coal annually and statistics prove that efficiencies of only 60 per cent are common. 





It will provide a uniform quality of product and 
eliminate troubles and delays. Then too there is 


Years of Dependable Service 


The No, 11 Sylphon Regitherm is a self-contained 
instrument, which operates automatically and solely 
from changes of surrounding air temperature. 
Originated by The Fulton Sylphon Company, it con- 
tains the genuine Sylphon Bellows,—the most sensi- 
tive, durable and flexible expansion element known 
to engineering science—which insures years of de- 
pendable service. . 

The Sylphon Regitherm, which has no delicate or 
complicated auxiliaries, is securely mounted on any 
suitable column about five feet above the floor where 
air circulation is good. 

The valve is quickly installed in the steam line to 
radiators and the transmission tube (of any length 
required) is connected by T-slot connections to the 
valve and to the Regitherm. 


NO. 11 
REGITHERM 


Will Reduce Exhaust Steam Waste— 
Your Actual Money Loss to the Mininum— 


a distinct relation between factory room temper- 
ature and accidents and health of employees. 





FLEXIBLE TUBING COMPLETELY 
FILLED WITH INCOMPRESSIBLE 


Accurate, Dependable Service Guaranteed _11,is nt top late to install these in- 


struments. Let us send you complete 


details, and the story of thousands of satisfactory performances. Ask for Bulletin UR-102. 











Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. 8. A. Canadian Representatives: 


Darling Bros. Ltd.,.140 Prince St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Moisture Content in Cotton. 
Epitor Corron: 


The natural average moisture content of raw cotton 1s 
eight per cent. Cotton as received and paid for contains 
an unknown percentage of moisture. That it varies ac- 
cording to its source and breed is quite true, and so long 
as it tests out for moisture according to the theoretical 
percentage, the buyer must be content. He buys cotton to 
sample submitted; grade and type are known to him and it 
is his duty to see that the mill receiving the cotton weig!is 
and samples each bale. If the cotton is neither wet or 
damp, the tares averaging the weight allowed under the 
rules of the exchanges in which he buys, and provided it 
is up to sample, he pays his check and it is passed through 
his mill as correct. 


We will assume he buys one thousand bales, and the 
total weight is 500,000 pounds; at 20 cents per pound, the 
amount he has to pay is $100,000. When the bales are re- 
ceived and weighed at the mill, the weight is 500,050 pound:, 
a gain of 50 pounds or .01 per cent. This may be due to 
moisture, dirt, ete., gathered up during its voyage to the 
mill. As he only pays for 500,000 pounds and is testing 
out the cotton for waste during its various processes, he 
commences with the actual invoiced gross weight, namely, 
500,000 pounds. 


If he is prepared to do so, he can take average samples 
of the raw cotton and by means of chemically drying in an 
oven and weighing it before and after drying, he can ascer- 
tain the average percentage of moisture in his cotton before 
processing. 


As the cotton is practically going through a cleaning 
process until it leaves the pickers, and then onward to the 
cloth room is undergoing varying wear and tear processes, 
and at every operation is losing a certain percentage of 
waste; also, at the same time assimilating a certain percent- 
age of natural and artificial moisture—then these percent- 
ages can only be used as a check against each process as 
begun and finished. 

If the mill is run as it should be, and the spinning and 
weaving departments checked for waste, weights, rovings. 
laps, ete., the counts constantly checked and the weaving 
calculations made for actual lengths, widths, ete., not a 
general assumption as in some mills, the manufacturer will 
know what weight of cloth less size and waste, that he has 
made from his weights of cotton received. 

If he cares to do so and his mill is large enough to bear 
the expense, I should advise him to install a textile chemical 
laboratory, with a textile expert and boy in charge. If this 
man is constantly employed in calculating the percentages 
of moisture in the various processes from raw stock to the 
finished cloth and collecting data for future reference— 
and I should combine with this department the yarn sizing 
department; the whole being in control of the cost clerk, 
who is solely responsible to the manager—then I think the 
manufacturer would know where his losses or gains in 
moisture could be regulated, for if cotton is at saturation 
point as it ended up in the cloth room, the finishing de- 
partment would have to make up the deficiency in weight by 
means of starch, ete., for cotton will not so readily absorb 
moisture when loaded with finish as it will in the raw 
state. 

The spinning department would be at its greatest effi- 
ciency when the actual scale weight of spun yarn did not 
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vary above one per cent either way from calculation 
weight. 

Naturally, when yarn is being spun, it has a tendency 
to dry out, and by means of the textile laboratory, the 
moisture content can be found. Apart from the use of 
humidifiers, if yarn is allowed to condition in a cool cellar 
or room for about a week or ten days, there is a regain of 
anywhere from two to three per cent; spinning having 
been on the fine side. Consider what this means in money. 

To work out the foregoing, cotton must be mixed cat 
invoice weight and price; there must be average testings 
for waste at the bale opener, pickers, cards, combers, slud- 
bers, intermediates, roving frames, rings or mules, winders, 
warpers, slashers and the loom. 

The percentage of size on the warps must be allowed for 
and when the cloth is woven, apart from actual calcula- 
tions, using 840 yards to the hank, which will give the ac- 
tual yarn used in the cloth, it must also be tested for mois- 
ture, size and impurities. 

The actual waste sold, or even if used up at the mill, 
must be weighed and recorded, and tested against the cal- 
culated waste allowances. 

It is only by these careful check-ups against depart- 
ments, that one can ascertain, somewhat, the waste made. 
I am presuming that the stock is taken as perfectly as 
possible. 

There is a certain amount of flexibility in working out 
raw cotton to the finished cloth, and it is usually found 
underneath the column marked “invisible loss”, and I be- 
lieve if a little more attention were paid to detail in process 
where a lot of waste is put underneath “invisible loss”, that 
improvement would make more profits or turn more losses 
into profits, and also land many an order which goes else- 
where. For instance, how many mill men know what 
amount of dirt (sand and leaf) is taken out of a certain de- 
livery of cotton? Perhaps when buying, it is a cent a 
pound cheaper than another lot, but if the two could be 
mixed and the amount of dirt, ete., allowed for after care- 
ful testing, the cheaper cotton would probably be the dear- 
er. 

Then again, take a mill with a bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing plant. If cloths are sent from the gray cloth 
room into this department, at so many pieces, of such an 
average yards and pounds per piece, according to the make 
—averages, not actuals—then in estimating cost, through 
the various stages, the same lengths and averages are used 
and even in the making up and packing room, the same av- 
erages are used for cost estimating. Why, in the name of 
common sense, I do not know, when most cloth is sold by 
the yard and has to accurately invoice as such, also con- 
forming to weight. 

As this is actually tabulated at the outgoing end, so 
it could be at the beginning. This would show somewhat 
the amount of regain or loss. 

T have refrained from using figures generally, for every 
mil] has its own problems and has its own ideas, but there 
is always common ground for each to work upon, and I am 
hoping your readers will be able to work out some method 
of ascertaining waste, checking same, using actual weights 
and costs and not hypothetical figures, bearing in mind 
that caleulation and actual weights should balance as nearly 
as possible. 

The cotton trade generally has been built up by rule-of- 
thumb methods and has sometimes been a good dividend 
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“Make it self contained—build it low and 
keep it simple!” said the textile engineer. 


And here is the result. An extractor without “gingerbread” fit- 
tings to retard loading and unloading. A real Tolhurst,—-self 
contained motor drive with friction clutch,—mounted on a bed- 
plate (requires no pit nor special foundation) —and built low. 


Tolhurst specialists have combined in this machine simplicity, 
safety, ease of operation, sturdiness and greater capacity in a unit 
that may be moved from one department to another. 


A Tolhurst engineer will gladly discuss this ma- 
chine with you, or if you prefer a catalog con- 
taining full information will be sent on request. 






A <— — — REG. U.S.PAT. OFF 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS.Inc = 2 ESTABLISHED 1852. Troy. N.Y 


New York Office 183 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St. 
- Southern Representative: 


Fred H. White, 
Independence Bldz. 
Charlotte, N. 


San Francisco Representative: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 

Merchants Exchange Bldg., 

San Francisco, Calif 


Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Co., 

Westaway Bidg., Hamilton, Ont. 
Craig West, Montreal, Can. 
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payer, but now, when competition at home and abroad is so 
keen, it is up to the present generation to apply and tabu- 
late their methods until such an assemblance has become 
scientific, and I think that we can look to such methods in 
the near future as solving some of our most intricate prob- 
lems. 

In testing out for moisture, cotton will lose from 5 to 8 
per cent in weight. This loss represents the natural or hy- 
groscopic moisture. Cotton thus dried will soon gain weignt 
by absorption of moisture normally found in the air. The 
actual loss or regain of weight depends on the humidity of 
the atmosphere, but it is seldom less than six per cent, even 
in dry weather, or more than eight per cent on a cold wet 
day: This factor is important in many respects. For 
instance, when checking the weight of goods during work's 
process, it must be remembered that they will average sev- 
en per cent less weight when freshly dried than after a few 
hours drying. 

Contrisutor No. 4078. 


Causes of Thick and Thin Places. 


Epitor Corton : 

Concerning the causes of thick and thin places which 
show up every two or three inches in yarn, I should like 
to mention a few which I believe to be outstanding. 

The first I will mention is: cotton purchased in a hap- 
hazard manner, regardless of the length of staple. In 
order to have yarn that looks even to the eye, it is neces- 
sary to start with a grade of cotton that runs nearly the 
same length of the staple, bale for bale. It will pay any 
mil] the salary of a good cotton buyer to select cotton by 
staple for the class of yarn the mill is making. For in- 
stance, 10s yarn can be made from cotton that 30s could 
not be made of successfully, and the difference in the price 
of the two kinds of cotton would pay a cottdn buyer or 
grader a good salary. 

The first machine to cause thick and thin places is the 
drawing frame—a machine so simple a fool can run it, so I 
have heard it said. I don’t happen to think so myself, as 
I am willing to go on record as making this statement: 
There is more uneven work made at the drawing frames 
than on any other machine in the process of manufactur- 
ing yarns, partly due to ignorance on the part of the op- 
erator, and the man in charge of the job. The drawing 
frame, if properly working, should deliver a sliver that 
looks like a ribbon—free from shaded places—between the 
front rolls and calender rolls and it should not have any 
tension or drag except just enough to prevent sagging. The 
trumpet should be bored to suit the sliver being run, 
avoiding excess friction. The sliver from the cards should 
be as light as it can possibly be run to get the required 
production, and the draft should never exceed the doub- 
ling. I find it looks better when I run the draft of my 
frames less than the doubling. If the drafts are long the 
rolls soon hollow out, and this will cause the sliver to slip 
through in lumps. Therefore, the light sliver and short 
drafts make the best yarn. By this arrangement a man can 
set his rolls with the proper spacing to suit the length of 
staple and not suit the bulk of cotton coming through. 

I have been using cork rolls in my drawing for the past 
eighteen months, and have buffed them three times. Sinee 


using them our work is more even and freer from shaded 
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places. We were bothered with the leather rolls licking up 
on cold frosty mornings, due to sweat coming from the roof 
of the mill, but we have no more of that trouble now. We 
find by practical experience, that cork rolls will run indefi- 
nitely, if properly oiled and cleaned, with the weights kept 
in adjustment. 

The slubber being the next machine which the sliver 
goes through, we will take it and se® where some of the 
thick and thin places come from. First, we look to the 
drafting motion. Our steel rolls must be properly set and 
lined and the top rolls likewise, and with the proper 
amount of weight on the rolls to hold them and permit 
no slipping to cause lumpy roving to be made. 

I was once in a mill where the drawing sliver was run 
as 85-grains for .40-hank roving. The weight on the slub- 
ber would not hold the sliver tight, and the slubber roving 
was full of lumps (not drawn out properly). The roving 
and yarn showed up all through the mill with thick and 
thin places, but due to the fact that they were making ply 
duck yarns up to 12-ply, the goods did not show up the de- 
fects, but had it gone into say 7.00- to 9..00-yard sheeting, it 
would never have passed. The finer the goods the worse 
it shows up. 

On the slubber there are other factors that must be look- 
ed into, due to the tender condition of the roving. One is 
the amount of twist. There should be enough to make the 
work run well, and pull in the creel without any stretch. 
The lay and tension on the slubbers must be as nearly 
perfect as possible, as any undue tension will make thick 
and thin places. The shell rolls should be cleaned and oiled 
each week. The shells should be matched; in fact, both 
bosses of a roll, either solid or shell should be the 
size. 


same 


Here the 
same rules apply as on the slubbers, regarding the draft 
motion (rollers, tension and twist), with this precaution— 
frame tenders should not be allowed to overlap ends when 
creeling, as this will cause doublings. The length of the 
draft on the frame should be 414 to 6. This will make 
heavy roving, and if on fine goods will show a heavy thread 
in the warp or filling. I know of a mill making fine 
lawns that had to change to single creels in spinning in 
order to overcome this trouble. 

The fine speeder, which is the next machine the roving 
passes through, requires the same attention as the interme- 
diate in every particular. And by all means, don’t let the 
help tamper with the tension or rack gear, as this will 
play havoe in the spinning, causing the roving to break 
back and make all kinds of numbers. A mill’s best ef- 
forts should be put forth to make the roving for perfect 
spinning, and, as I once heard the president of the New 
England Manufacturers Association say, “You can spin :f 
on a wheel-barrow”. 


The next machine is the intermediate speeder. 


The last machine is the spinning frame, where we find 
several things ‘that cause thick and thin places. The gear- 
ing is of a fine pitch and the gears must be set just right on 
all rolls, both driver and driven. The steel rolls must be 
sharp; that is to say, when one takes hold of a roll with 
finger and thumb, it should have a good grip. If the 
finger and thumb lie easily on the rolls, the rolls are worn 
too smooth to hold the roving firmly when being drawn; 
hence, there will be a slip draft causing thick and thin 
places to show up more readily than or sharp rolls. Don’t 
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o crepes de chine and flat crepes, 


du Pont Super-Extra gives 


FO crepe de chine, rayon yarn of the 
finest filament must be used to obtain 
the necessary sheerness. Producers of high 
quality crepes have also discovered that the 
yarn must be of the softest character, to 
avoid harshness in the finished fabric. 


Du Pont Super-Extra is particularly 
adapted to the making of fine rayon crepes 
because of its perfection along these lines: 


Its greater number of filaments per thread 
results in better body, greater fullness and 
‘““‘bloom”’ in the fabric. 


It has extra softness and pliability. While 
retaining its uniform quality, its twist lends 


sofiness and richness 





to crepes a superb draping quality. 

It has unusual strength. This is impor- 
tant since rayon crepes must wear and wash. 
€ & & 

For crepes of every kind, for rayon-and- 
cotton radiums, for transparent velvets, for 
rayon-warp wool-filled fabrics, du Pont 
Super-Extra is today the preferred yarn of 
makers of the finer qualities, because of its 
all-around excellence. 

Du Pont and du Pont alone makes Super- 
Extra. It is the only rayon of its kind. For 
samples and prices, write or wire Du Pont 
Rayon Co. Inc., Dept. B, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 








RN 
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DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 
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try to spin even yarn with top rolls that are hollowed out; 

it can’t be done. Keep the yarn saddles, stirrups and levers WH AT JS T H | J M 4 » 
set in their proper position, the rolls thoroughly cleaned and 
properly oiled, with oil that will stay on the bearings and [? E A D N CG ? 
not run on the leather, and there will be good, even ldok- 

ing yarn; that is, provided that the roving is properly pre- 
pared. There is an old adage handed down to me that [ 
have found to be true in every instance, to wit: Machinery 
that is properly oiled and cleaned, runs well. I have fol- 
lowed this up for the past 35 years, and it has never failed 
to give results. 
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Humidity Control and Records. 


Epitor Corton: 


Humidity is one of the more.essential things to have 
in the course of cotton manufacturing, and one never 
knows the benefit of it until he has had the advantage of 
the latest type of humidifier heads, with a pump pressure 
of around 200 pounds. Then, he should keep his filter B is responsible for efficient production in a large mill. He must 
beds cleaned and the nozzles in good working order at the know which looms are producing and which are lagging. He 
heads, and set the controllers at the required amount of | —_ must set the pace for weavers and maintain quality of produc- 
moisture that his work will stand, or at what he thinks the vari sceoden aad Unt” and “Sacer ew oplapeae se 5 
work will run the best (this covers all different kinds of Counters can do him any good. We will be glad to send you the 
cotton and conditions in the mill) to be a successful mill, me. og ae orga meg ed reg ,: * ey boge 
regardless of systems or technicalities of those at the of- ed iggy oe 106g ™ cena eae eae 
fice end of the institution. These systems and technical- ee ae ee een enna Soeeetany Xo, 
ities sometimes really interfere ,though they are honest when DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
giving advice to the men in the mill. Sometimes we have 668 BUFFUM ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
to humor the stock. Though it may be from negligence 
or from not watching at the proper time, anyway, the best 
of us get caught sometimes, for we can only be at one 
place at a time, and the men are told to be sure before 
making a change. But we do know that cotton has to have 
so much moisture to work at its best. 

I expect to have some recording clock dials in the 








“ : 
near future to show the humidity for the week’s run in & — GARLAND Harnesses 
the different departments. This will tell the tale, without 
the intermittent reading which only shows how it was ARE BEST 
when the readings were taken. 7 FOR 
The greatest trouble that the average mill man has is MACHINE. Drawing 
to get the mil] to see the need of those up-to-date instru- : 
ments for recording moisture. This, like a seven-day f # Our harnesses are especially well |B 
clock, does its duty whether it is being watched or not. p. aaapted for machine drawing because) a 
ee J s of the alignment of the eyes and their (B= 
You can examine it daily, then at the week-end, take the : shape. The eyes always stand square —— 
dial off and file it away. In the meantime, you can figure f 6 throughout the length of the harness |= 
tothe wen awe wink ist iietd bh in th 8s and they are of just the right length == 
buigesegiedll ee momsare You £00 ave in We # and opened just enough to produce the = |S 
cotton or not, for it’s a lead pipe cinch, that if you neglect f = best possible results in machine draw- (P= 
the moisture in your goods, you have to make up for it q ing. Our harnesses are as near per- | == 
2 : ; - fect for machine drawing as it is pos- ——— 
in cotton, for the goods must weigh the standard. That’s H sible for a harness to be made. 


—————4 
————— 
———F 
ad 
———— 
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the story. 

The writer has had experience with, and _ without, 
moisture in the cloth room. The first equipment that I 
could get was atomizers; that helped out wonderfully. We 
kept adding those until we had a very good moisture con- 
tent in the room, but then we did not know anything for 
sure, for our checking up on the thing was kind of helter- 
skelter, though it was some improvement over that to which 
we -had been accustomed. Later on, we secured the lat- 
est type of heads with a good pressure, and controllers, 
and we set them at our requirements (just speaking of the 
cloth room) and looked after the minor adjustments until 
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Those rich, brilliant reds every 
cotton printer has been looking for. 
Easily fixed, exceptionally fast, they 


may be printed alone or alongside 
Basic and Mordant colors. 





General Dyestuff 
Corporation 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 
Frankfurt, a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 






Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 

159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Bandolph 8t., 
Providence, R, I. Charlotte, N. C. San Francisco, Cal, 
40 Fountain Street 220 W. ist St. 38 Natoma Street 
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they were going well. It was surprising to note the even- 
ness of our clothroom weights. Heretofore, we were con- 
stantly changing, either in the carding or the spinning, to 
catch some light or heavy cloth. We ran along this way 
for quite a while, then got a recording hygrometer, which 
showed the workings of the controllers for a week’s run. 
In this way we can keep our moisture content up to a 
standard, and what variation there is then is the true 
variation of possibly the finisher weigher in the picker 
room, together with unevenness of the tensions at various 
machines, and the different causes with which most of us 
are already familiar. 

To get back to what the writer was most anxious to 
point out, the necessary reason for having the correct 
amount of moisture for the cloth room is that this is 
where the cloth passes through the last place of weighing, 
and our weights are determined from this department as 
to whether they are right or not, when they are corrected 
accordingly. Then suppose we do not have the right 
amount of moisture. That has to be taken into considera- 
tion. But if we have those recording instruments we can 
check up on them and have everything lined up, and when 
we make changes we are on the right track. 

Now then, suppose a moisture regain of 8 per cent is 
allowed and the bales of cloth are weighing say 300 
pounds each, and the moisture falls down to 7 per cent re- 
gain, that’s 1 per cent loss, isn’t it? All right, 1 per cent 
is equal to 3 pounds in 300, and say that you are getting 
40 cents per pound, 30 X 40 — $1.20 per bale that you 
are going to have to make up in weight if you neglect the 
moisture. The buyer wants tlie proper amount of mois- 
ture to make the cloth work well; he doesn’t care for it 
being heavy; it’s nothing to him. He wants it to’ work and 
look alive while on the counter, or at the finishing plants. 

~ So it.is up to the mills to have what is coming to them 

in the way of moisture, to keep the weights and to protect 
the mill from giving away cotton to make up for loss in 
the proper amount of moisture. The recording instru- 
ment is the cheapest and safest in the long run, and really 
so far, is in a class by itself. When you have one of these 
things, put it where you want it and you can depend on 
its accuracy; then too, it saves a man’s time going around, 
as we had to do, to check up on those things to see that we 
were getting the best results. Even then, we had to deal 
with the human element of the check, and when one has 
this to contend with, one has a wide field. 


Even the best of them you would hardly take into your 
confidence and take the time to figure the thing out with 
them; telling them just what you are after by taking all 
those records, and so by-and-by they will say “What’s the 
use? I'll make the round quick today; he never says 
anything anyhow. He gives the other fellow orders to 
change’ my records, and if he undertakes to check records 
it'll be different when he goes; if it isn’t I can draw him 
off by using the fractions of the gauges off on one side 
and on the other, and that will make a point or one-and- 
a-half to two points. So I can figure to beat him nearly 
two points.” And that’s quite a difference in the amount 
of regain in cotton, but the instrument puts it up there 
and there is no arguing with the “sign-board”, so to speak. 

Here is where the value of automatic regulation and re- 
cording is emphasized. 

Contriputor No. 14. 
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HARNESS DOWN? 
No Sir! We Use 


HARNESS STRAPS 


Made From the Original and Only Genuine 
Leather With the Hair On Specially 
Tanned Hides 


BONDARON Leather is produced by a 
special tanning process which gives it longer 
life, no stretch, greater tensile strength, 
leaves the hair intact and preserves the fibres 
of the leather. 

Comparative tests have shown BONDA- 
RON to be the best leather obtainable for 
Harness Straps. The special tanning pro- 
cess applied is a secret one, not used in any 


other tannery, and gives BONDARON 


tremendous strength and resiliency. 


. 
Conclusive Proof 
After making comparative tests with every kind 
of Harness Straps known, one of the largest weav- 
ing mills in the South placed an order for 70,000 
BONDARON Harness Straps because the test 
proved that BONDARON gives much longer wear 
and practically eliminates the report of “Harness 
Down” and the’ costly stoppage of looms, loom fix- 
er’s time, loss of production, seconds in cloth, ete. 


. 
Reduces Operating Costs 
What other large mills have saved by 
BONDARON Harness Straps, you can save. 
BONDARON Harness Straps will outwear three 
to five of the ordinary kind and do far better work. 
Figured on a yearly basis, this represents a con- 


using 


siderable saving. 
Can you afford to overlook this saving? It means 
more profit for you by cutting operating costs to 
the minimum. 
Send for a sample or trial order, place them on 
your loom and watch results. 

Our booklet, No. 101 is yours for 

the asking. May we send it? 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers and 
Manufacturers of Belting and Tezrtile Leathers 


617 Arch St., 


Phila., Pa. 
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The reeds are so perfectly 
spaced and flexible as to have 
perfect knot space. 
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There is no cutting of 
threads, as the wire is specially 
finished. 


The reed is smooth and 
strong. 


It’s made to last—to give 


| that unusual satisfaction which 
\ is seldom found. 


Would You Like to Examine One? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Type C Shearing Machine 


Removes loose threads from surface and 
selvages of the goods 


Large production due to high speed of the 
cloth 


Continuous operation when run with Un- 
rolling Frame, which has Sewing Machine 
and Scray 





This type C Shear may be arranged with any number of cutters and also 
brushes and other cleaning appliances. Strong suction to draw threads 
into the cutters. 

Built in all common widths. 


Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


72 Cambridge St. 
_ WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Office GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Some Causes of Bad Running Spinning. 
Eprror Corron: 

May I offer a few suggestions as to the cause of work 
running bad in the spinning room? 

There are a large number of comparatively small things, 
things that go unnoticed sometimes for a long time, that 
will cause bad running work. Uneven roving caused by poor 
carding and bad piecings, also stretched roving will cause 2 
lot of trouble in the spinning room. Too much twist in 
the roving will cause it to draw hard and sometimes come 
through the rolls without being drafted, the end of the rov- 
ing catching several ends and breaking them down and 
spoiling the roll by making a groove in it. I have seen 
roving twisted so hard that the skewer could be taken out 
and the roving placed on the creel board and the roving 
would keep revolving. Roving should have just enough 
twist to make it unwind in the spinning frame. 

On the spinning frame if the creel rods over which the 
roving is drawn are set too high the roving will be stretched 
when it gets to the bottom of the bobbin due to the straight 
pull upward. If the rods are set too low the roving will 
be stretched when it gets to the top of the bobbin due to 
being pulled too straight downward. Some of the skewers 
are blunt on the ends. This will cause roving with the 
proper amount of twist to be stretched; sometimes it will 
break back in the creel. Sometimes on certain makes of 
frames the roving trumpet rod will stick for a short time 
and when it moves again it will jump, causing some of the 
ends to come down. The trumpet rod may be making too 
long a traverse or too short-a traverse; sometimes only a 
few of the trumpets need adjusting. 

Rings that are badly worn should be replaced with new 
rings. The new rings should be put on one frame and 
the rings from that frame used for replacements where only 
a few rings are needed. 

When a guide wire becomes grooved it should be re- 
placed, as the yarn will catch in the groove and cause the 
end to come down. Spindles and guide wires should be 
kept properly set by having them gone over at least once 
a year. Spindles are one thing in a spinning room that 
do not receive the time and attention they should. Take 
for instance a mill on coarse numbers, say 15s, the spindles 
making about 8,000 r.p.m., that will be 23,000,000 revo- 
lutions per week, or 1,170,000,000 revolutions a year. Add 
to the effect of this the hard usage a spindle receives from 
doffing and the spinners piecing up the ends. Money spent 
on keeping them plumbed and in good shape is money 
well spent. 

It is very important that the finger boards be set the 
proper distance from the top of the bobbins. If the board 
is set too low it will cause the yarn to chafe against the 
top of the bobbins causing the ends to break down. 
too high it will cause the ends to come down when at the 
bottom of its stroke. 

The creels should be set high enough so that the skewers 
will not extend through the top of the creel as the roving 
on the top of the frame will rest on the skewers causing 
the roving to break. 

The following are some of the many things that will 
cause ends to come down: slack bands; travelers too light 
or too heavy; too much or not enough twist; vibrating 
spindles; waste under the spindles, causing them to turn 
hard; spindles not properly oiled; rolls not set right for 
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| ATLANTA SHEET METAL WORKS 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Sheet Metal Products 
for Industrial Plants 


ATLANTA STOCK 
— 


STEEL SHEETS 


Blue Annealed 
Black and Galvanized 


No. 10 Ga. to No. 28 Ga. 
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: “SHEET METAL PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS” 


Fit PuLiiienenenseneny TO 


BRASS SHEETS 
No. 10 Ga. to No. 32 Ga. 


‘COPPER SHEETS 
10 oz. to 48 oz. 


ZINC SHEETS 


No. 9 and No. 11 Ga. 
36” x 84”. Also 20’ rolls. 


ALUMINUM SHEETS 
No. 16 Ga. to No. 28 Ga. 


Galvanized and 
Tin Roofing 


Above in standard stock sizes 
or cut — formed to / csoanet 
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Far Ahead - - 


Gastonia Brushes led the way for 
quality in the field of textile brush- 
es. They have kept their lead 
through the manufacturing skill 
and experience of a company 
which has been making textile 
brushes for a great number 
of years. 









te Compound Assembled with Chain Drive be 
and Tightener. Pat. Pend. 





Mill hands class Gastonia 
Brushes as favorites, be- 
cause of the convenience 

the designs permit; mill 
managements like them 
too, for their unusual 
lasting qualities. 


What did “Roving Frame 
Operation” Cost This Year? 


Another Industrial Year draws to a close—and F 
Mill Men are checking Production Costs for 
1928. 

If your “Roving Frame Operation” is high, the 
Stewart Compound will save power, last longer 
and reduce repair expense. 

We will install the first Stewart Compound in 


your Plant—if it does not perform satisfactorily, 
return it at our expense. Write for detailed 
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Gastonia Brush Co. 
Gastonia N. C. 
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Manufacturers of 
Cut Gears, Bevel Gears, Spiral Gears, Rawhide Gears, 
Bakelite Gears, Spur and Worm Gears. 


S i E; W A R T MICHAEL & BIVENS, INC. | 
COMPOUND ! Electrical Engineers and Contractors 


Textile and Municipal Plants 


for ROVING FRAMES Expert Motor and Transformer Rewinding 
& With Chain Drive GASTONIA, N. C. 
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FERGUSONGEARCO. | 


BEVEL “SPUR SPIRAL WORM SP SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL a 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Ass 


_ GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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CERTAINTY HAS CREATED 
PREFERENCE FOR 


PARKER BELTING 


and TEXTILE LEATHERS 
Parker Belting Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
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information. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., INC. : 
204 SOUTH AVON ST. GASTONIA, N. C i 
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the cotton being run; too high or too low speed on frame; 
separators not properly adjusted allowing the ends to whip 
at the top or bottom or in front of the separators; gears 
set to deep causing vibrating rolls; gears not set deep 
enough causing them to jump a tooth once in a while. The 
weight levers should be kept well up from the back board 
and the stirrups should be adjusted so that they will not 
touch the steel rolls. I have seen ends broken down due 
to vibration caused by a cylinder with a bent shaft. If the 
joints in the steel roll are loose this will cause a back lash 
which will make the ends come down. Nicks in the steel 
roll will give a lot of trouble. If the necks of the middle 
or back roll are badly worn it will cause the top rolls to rest 
on the cap bar fingers. 

The frame should be kept clean at all times and scoured 
at regular periods. The room should be kept at right tem- 
perature with the proper amount of humidity at all times. 

I have given a few causes for bad running work, all of 
which are probably well known by all spinners. Some- 
times when one sees things like this in print he will start 
a systematic inspection which will do his room a lot of 
good. 

A. C. B. (N. J.) 





The Overseer of Carding. 
Epitor Corron: 

The overseer of carding is the man behind the gun. He 
has to get the production through before the spinning can 
run, and he needs the help of his grinders, his section men 
and all of his men, if the spinning department continues to 
function. If his production lags behind and falls down, it 
will not be long before the spinning department will be 
running short time. My advice to the help is that they 
get busy and get ahead on their jobs. If the spinning has 
to stop many times, I will be frank, the mill will still 
have a boss carder, but he will be a new one, which may 
not be as popular as the old one, for he might run his job. 
He might not carry on as much fun as the old one. An- 
other thing, he might get rid of the help, one by one, that 
is, if the jobs are not run satisfactorily. Such things do 
happen around mills, and if one does not cooperate with 
one’s boss, there are always others who will, so why should 
not the help stay on their jobs and try to run them ac- 
eurately and keep the old boss. 

If the carder will do his duty and preach cooperation 
and practice, I think it will be found that the quantity and 
quality will never be missing. 
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Book On Color Matching. 

Exact Colour Matching and Specifying, is the name of 
a book recently published by the Technological and In- 
dustrial Service, 41 Avenue Gambetta, Paris, France. The 
author, L. Blin Desbleds, has presented in a co-ordinated 
and self contained form, the valuable and efficient indus- 
trial method of acculate color measurement and of precise 
color-matching, made possible by Toussaint’s photo-electric 
photo-colorimeter. The price of this book is one dollar per 
copy. 


Booklet on Pick Counters. 
Productimeter Pick Counters, is the name of a booklet 
published by the Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., outlining the advantages of pick counters on looms. 
This booklet is obtainable from Roby & Davis, Builders, 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
Keep looms running perfectly at all times 


and stays put in bearings 


This avoids the profit-loss of stained goods 
and reduces oiling labor. 
Each operative can keep twice as many 
looms oiled with NON-FLUID OIL—because 
it lasts so much longer per application than 
liquid oil. 

Make your work lighter—write for testing 

sample of NON-FLUID OIL and Bull- 

etin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK &6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
| MAIN OFFICE: 292 eer AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. } 
| arenovuses : 


CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R1. ATLANTA,GA. | 
| ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA, CHARLOTTE,NC. | 
|| NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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for- Rayon 
also Silk and Fine Mercerized Yarns 


Steel frame construction and patented rigid traverse motion. 
Writs for circular No. 10. 





Also warpers and other special textile machines. 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Southern Representative: 
GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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©] _ Office building designed by Miller & {@ 
\] Martin (B’ham): H. K, Ferguson Co., 
engineers and builders of plant. i ‘ 


“fi Slag Concrete protects 
}| the million dollar home 
of Continental Gin Co. 


Here are the new plant buildings of the 
world famous Continental Gin Co. at Birming- 
ham. Reinforced slag concrete throughout; 
permanent, maximum strength, fireproof. 
Here’s another reason why 

BIRMINGHAM 


ENSLEY &ALA CITY; 
Basic staG 
CRUSHED & SCREENED 
SLAG CO. 


Slag Headquarters Ht Se Fite cond is so generally used in modern mill 
for theSouth aor) ts construction. Slag weighs from 300 
BIRMINGHAM,ALA /J i : 4 artition to 600 lbs. less per cu. yd. than other 
—s— "PRIA standard concrete aggregates. Less 

i weight! less freight! a real saving! 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


Used by the Leaders in the Trade for 
SIZING RAYON, CELANESE, and SPUN SILK WARPS 
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Fully covered by Patents. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .*. 10 Ramapo Ave. .. Paterson, N. J. 


British Representative Descrivtiv ircula Southern Representative 
TEXTILD ACCESSORIES, LIMITED ASK FOR tei hes of @. G. SLAUGHTER 
Manchester, England. Demonstration Charlotte, N. C. 
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Woonsocket Duplex Picker 


FTER several years of experimenting, the Woonsock- 
et Machine & Press Company, Woonsocket, R. I., has 
perfected a new machine known as the Duplex pick- 
er, which combines all of the picker room processes into 
one operation, eliminating the breaker, intermediate and 
finisher. The Duplex picker consists of two separate units, 
known respectively as the feed section and the delivery sec- 
tion, which are the same in construction except for the 
method of delivery; the first section deposits its cotton from 
an apron into a hopper on the second section and the sec- 
ond section delivers the cotton in the form of finished 
laps. This picker is not a rearrangement or grouping of 
pickers of the old style, but a new specially designed unit. 
The company states that 
the greatest advantage gained 
by the Duplex picker is that 
of evenness, and the resulting 
improvement in the subse- 
quent processes throughout 
the mill effected by starting 
with a thorougly even lap. 
Another advantage of the 
single process picker is the 
savings effected by the elimi- 
nation of help in the picker 
room, this item alone some- 
times amounting to 50 per 
cent. There is also a saving in 
floor space, and in the amount 
of power required. It should 
be noted, however, that the 
benefits afforded by the new 
picker does not rest entirely 
in the advantages of a single 
process. The machine is of 
radically new design in sever- 
al of its features. There is 
little possibility of the laps splitting at the cards and less 
waste is made. It has been shown that, with the exception 
of the first lap or two in the morning, it is possible to keep 
the lap variations within one half pound during the day. 
A small condenser cage has been installed between the 
hopper and beater; this condenser cage is 12 inches in dia- 
meter and is so arranged that only one half of its surface 
is exposed to the cotton. This cage is so designed that the 
air will have to pass through the cotton before it gets to 
the screen. This is possible with the small diameter as the 
cotton is easily distributed over a small surface. By 


forcing the air to be drawn through the cotton much of the 
dust is removed and the cotton is properly conditioned at 
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Woonsocket Duplex Pickers Installed at the ‘Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


first complete equipment of single process pickers in America.” 
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the same time. 
evener before the cotton comes in contact with the evener 


The screen also acts as a preliminary 


pedals. Air is drawn from the room into the machine 
through a slit in the bottom of the passage between the 
hopper and the beater. The air is drawn through the cage 
and beater section and out through a large screen in the 
front. The air entering the picker from above the beater 
instead of up through the grid bars makes it possible to 
have a dead air space under the beater section. With this 
arrangement the motes and fly fall to the bottom and are 
not drawn back into the cotton, it is explained. 

The most radical change made in the design of the 
picker is the use of only one cage section at the front of 
the machine instead of the customary two sections. Elimi- 

nation of the screens does much to prevent the laps split- 





“The 


ting on the cards, as the cotton is fed in one solid sheet io 
the screen. The air is drawn through the entire width of 
the screen located in the center of the air chamber below. 
The fan used is of the blower type, but in this case it is 
used as an exhauster; there are no dust flues between the 
fan and the cage. 

The beaters used in both sections of the picker are of 
the two blade type. The are further 
from the feed rolls than is usually the case, and 
they are adjustable so that if the need arises they can be 
adjusted to suit the staple of the cotton being run. The 
object of the open setting between the feed rolls and the 
beater is to make the blow of the beater more gentle and to 


beaters set 





Showing the features of construction of the new Duplex picker. 
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FIRE PROOF 
LARGEST LINE BUILT I) USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR.MICH.,U.S.A. 
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Let Us Landscape 
Your Mill Grounds 
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WITHOUT WEIGHT Add More 
Beauty : 
= ° 
4/@NON-LOOSENING HEAD With 
Shrubber 
The New Washburn High Speed Section Beam : y : 
is just the thing to make high speed warping take i : 
on added efficiency. It is built to withstand maxi- : : 
oe warping speeds, ~ eer ent ke : Stimulate employee shrubs, roses, shade z 
wind smoother and steadier. : pride in your plant by trees, etc. Our trained 
Stop motion doesn’t worry this beam a bit; it is the world’s : making it more beau- men will advise on the 
champion lightweight strong beam. The destructive forces : tiful with shrubbery best kind of plants for 
set up by excess humidity, or the lack of it, are compensated E your necls, A quarter 
by the peculiar strut-brace construc- = and flowers. Let us At bh seer tn tis 
ag ae is — 3 yes : give you a plan for llr Mage (er 
ry selected cork pine and all the 7 | 
staves are interlocked and braced E planting and landscape fits us to work out : 
firmly. It is constructed to stay in per- £ effect. We will also your beautification : 
wer mnie =<pammaniter, Bees of 3 give you an estimate problems, at the small- z 
major importance, it isa LO i at the coat of Tver- ot ekgenns bt wake : 


beam. Write for details now. 






greens, flowering to you. 


4 Fraser Nurseries } 


INCORPORATED 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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PRODUCTION AND COSTS | 


ARE THE CONCERN OF EVERY MANUFACTURER. 
Proper control over these factors is essential to 
successful mill operation. 





vents, 


QUALITY GUARANTEED 





in all our compounds for 
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Every mill should have its operating conditions ana- : -_ = G2 - 
F lyzed yee — to mor tigy ay, egy ee toamax- : Sizing ae Softening 
: imum an eeping costs in line egular reports = - “ f - o.¢ ‘ 
= subsequently provide effective means of control. The : Weighting yVITN Finishing 
= methods we use have been proved to be both effect- = aan 
= ive and economical. : 
: : Ee Oils, 50% — 75% Guaranteed 
_ ARTHUR F. MORTON & CO. | a 
: ACOOUNTANTS AND ENGINEERS : Boil-off Oil RAYON SIZINGS Hosiery Oil 
H Specialists in TEXTILES in all branches. : 
= Atlanta New York T E 
| Birmingham Philadelphia Allentown i THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
= arlo ashington = fe 
: Correspondents in principal oittes. : 110 East 42nd Street ~ New York 
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give it a fanning action. The cut-off plate is adjustable so 

as to allow for any changes in the setting of the beater. The 

grid bars are so. made that they can be conveniently ad- 

justed from the outside of the machine. The first six of 

these bars directly below the evener pedals are adjustable 
as a group or unit, the spacings between these bars becom- 
ing gradually smaller from the first bar to the last one. 
The other eight grid bars are also adjustable as a unit. The 
spacing between these bars is uniform. 

Both the feed section and the delivery section of the 
Duplex picker are equipped with evener motions of the 
piano-key link type. It was found that by having both 
sections of the picker equipped with an evener motion, 
more uniform laps were produced. By keeping the cotton 
in the hopper section of the delivery picker at a constant 
level it was found to greatly aid the evener motion of the 
picker. The lower cone is allowed to ride lightly on the 
belt in order to take up the slack, and is so counterweighted 
as to afford the desired tension. Universal joints make 

* possible the drive through the swinging bottom cone. The 
driving mechanism is so arranged that its work is lighten- 
ed to such an extent that a light and narrow belt can be 
used on the cones; this makes for further accuracy of the 
evener motion. 

By eliminating the lap feed on the finisher picker, it is 
pointed out, many uneven places in the finished laps are 
eliminated where the laps are pieced up or run out and 
were such that the evener motion could not take care of 
them. Due to using only one condenser screen on the pick- 
er, all the dirt is drawn to the lower side of the laps, and 
when the laps are fed into the card the dirty side of the 
lap unrolls next to the feed plate. The starting of the 

' picker is controlled by a lever located by the calender sec- 
tion of the finisher picker. The knock-off is controlled by 
a knock-off gear which is quick and positive in its action. 

SKF ball bearings to a total of 24, are used on all 
high speed shafts. All bearings are of the self-aligning 
type, and the housings may be easily taken out and worn 
bushings replaced. The condenser screen is fitted to the 
sides of the passage in such a way as to allow no rough 
places to cause uneven selvages on the laps. Another bene- 
fit secured by having the hopper section between the two 
pickers, the company states, is that it gives the cotton a 
better chance either to absorb moisture or to dry out, thus 
helping it to reach its proper moisture content. 

A new distributor of the rake type, has been con- 
structed for use with the Duplex picker. A long trough is 
suspended from the ceiling over the hoppers and as the cot- 
ton falls from the condenser into the trough it is pushed 
along the trough by rakes fastened to a chain. There are 
chutes extending down from the trough into the hoppers. 
When the chute is filled with cotton the rake pushes it 
along to the next chute. The unique part of this machine 
is that no belts or gates are used in its operation, and the 

cotton is always kept at a definite level in the hopper. 


Morse Flexible Coupling. 

The Morse flexible coupling, a new coupling manufac- 
tured by the Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., consists 
primarily of a Morse chain wrapping two sprockets, each 
one-half the width of the chain, one with guide grove in 
center of face to hold the chain in place, the other with no 
guide grove and free to float under the chain. The chain fits 
loose enough on the sprockets to take care of misalignment 
and lack of parallelism, it is stated. 
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Pin them Down 
to Accurate Pick Records 


Some of your looms or some sections of 
looms are carrying the load more than 
others. Some weavers are doing more 
work than others. Make some close 
comparisons. 


Make the low-record looms speed up to 
the standard of the busier ones. Bring 
the low-pace weavers nearer the level 
of the really high producers. 


Pin them down to accurate pick-records 
and see all hands, all looms come nearer 


the high-mark! 


V eeder-Root Textile Counters can be 
applied to every machine and work-sit- 
uation ina mill. They will help vou to 
solve any production-problem or labor- 
problem. Write for Textile Counter 
booklet, or ask for a trial of the 
Counters. 


Nowdd - ROOTissorrorare 
HARTFORD. CONN. 
General Southern Representative: 


W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Special Representatives for North and South Carolina: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 17th, 1928. 


HE month preceding this writing found the Philadel- 

phia cotton yarn market in the most optimistic mood it 
has enjoyed in many months. The buying has been of the 
“hand-to-mouth” variety, the buyers only taking what is re- 
quired for their immediate needs and are running the risk 
of paying higher prices at a later date. The orders being 
placed are for small lots only, but the number of orders 
is such as to cause a fairly rapid turnover in the stocks. 
There is a hesitancy on the part of the majority of the 
buyers to commit themselves for the first quarter of 1929. 
Very few orders have been placed for delivery in the first 
quarter of the coming year. It was thought for a while 
that buying was being held up until the election was over, 
but now that it is behind us, the small orders still persist. 
The Government estimate of slightly over 14,000,000 bales 
had very little effect on the cotton yarn market. The 
spinners have eliminated the question of large stocks of 
yarn by very careful curtailment, the stocks have been kept 
low and are replaced only as orders come in. Combed 
yarns are firmer than they have been for sometime, the 
spinners are raising their prices and are holding out for 
them. There have been times this year when the price of 
combed yarns, on some numbers, was so close to the price 
of carded yarns that the buyers were buying combed yaras 
and raising their grade of finished goods. 

The first week of the month recorded here found the 
yarn buyers showing their intention to confine their pur- 
chases to “filling-in” orders, at the risk of having to give 
more for the yarn later on. Covering with yarns through 
November and largely through December, it is stated, was 
fairly general prior to last week. This is also about the 
extent to which manufacturers have booked orders for cot- 
ton goods, according to the yarn men. The season has pro- 
gressed normally, dealers say, when business and other 
things are considered. Much of the buying now current in 
the market is for yarns for immediate use. Market stocks 
are being continually drawn on for small-lot shipments and 
stock yarns from the South are being moved continuously 
in this way. Market interests are, of course, replacing the 
yarn stocks as this must be done to continue to give ser- 
vice to customers. 

The second week of the month found the price of card- 
ed yarns changed very little in any respect. The carded 
yarrf average price, which has advanced for five consecu- 
tice weeks, appeared at the moment likely to remain stabi!- 
ized until there was some new, important change in cotton 


quotations, A considerable number of local yarn buyers, how- 


ever, increased their production during the past six to eight 
weeks, some going onto night work, and this has kept them 
coming into the yarn market more frequently. There is 
practically no “stock situation” in the carded yarn busi- 
ness, as unsold supplies both among dealers and spinners 
are comparatively small. The spot supplies held by the 
dealers for their customers, who underestimate their re- 
quirements, are by no means as large as used to be consid- 
ered normal. 

The third week of the month found the combed yarn 
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spinners endeavoring to “trade up” in their branch of the 
industry. They not only braced up the price of combed 
yarns, but indirectly they took the pressure off of some of 
the carded yarns as the change in price took away some of 
the competition in the finer counts. For a considerable 
period combed yarns in certain counts had been so low in 
price that consumers ordinarily calling for corresponding 
counts in carded yarns could, for a few cents a pound 
more, obtain combed yarns and improve their product. 

The fourth week of the month found conditions sur- 
rounding supply and demand very little changed. Few con- 
sumers appear to be interested in arranging for yarn sup- 
plies beyond the end of the year. There was some talk of 
small lots being offered on the market at prices lower 
than the spinners would even consider, but such lots are 
said not to be regarded seriously by the spinners, who be- 
lieve the amounts so offered are exclusively small lots and 
do not represent low priced competition from other yarn 
mills, 

Philadelphia prices on Nov. 15th, follow: 
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Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company Moves Offices. 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, mercerized yarn de- 
partment, announce the removal of their offices from Bank- 
ers Trust Building, fo 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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FLATLOCK 










Che SEAM 
that CIRCLES 
the GLOBE 


Ra4%0n has drawn a shimmering path around the world. 
Daintiness and luxurious appearance are responsible for its 
feminine conquest. Beauty of finish has made an important 
contribution. 


The Flatlock is the accepted machine for making a super-excel- 
lent finish. One that harmonizes with Rayon’s attractive 
characteristics. 


Experienced manufacturers here and abroad have discovered 
this significant fact. This marked success has been extended to 
men’s Rayon undergarments, which today are almost exclu- 
sively finished with the Flatlock Seam. 


Rayon and the Flatlock are a very profitable combination. 
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Baltimore,Md. Boston,Mass. Cincinnati,Ohio Chi 
$21 N.HowardSt. 111SummerSt. 206 West 7thSt. 506 S: Wel $ 


San Francisco,Cal. St.Louis, Mo, Canadian Representativ 
49 Fourth St. 1019 Locust St. “Casa Cuba” de H 


JouN C. Lone & Co. San Juan de Dios No. 4, Mavs 
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New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Angeles,Cal. Minneapolis, Minn, Newark,N.J. Philadelphia, Pa. 

989 Maple Ave. 118 South 8th St. 13 Halsey St. 131 S. 12th St. 

-» Hamilton and Montreal, Can. Troy,N.Y. Washington,D.C. 
ParRisH & Co. Fulton & 4th Sts. 70210thSt.,N.W 
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Balderas 130-A, Mexico, D. F. if PARIS MILAN Apartado No.36, Caracas, Venezuela 


Write our Home Office for samples made on the Flatlock, or submit your own fabrics for sample purposes. 
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Testing Mixing and Applying Dyestuffs 


Changed Conditions of Requirements Make Necessary More Modern 
Methods of Control and Operation in the Dyehouse 


HE MAN who selects dyeing as his 

vocation, upon entering the dye- 

house, whether he be a graduate 
from a dyeing school or an apprentice 
seeking to learn a trade—wil]l find that the most exacting 
part of his duty is the matching of colors and the making 
up of formulas continually and everlastingly. He also will 
find that as soon as he has learned to dye a given shade 
correctly and easily, fashion has changed and he will have 
to start all over again and learn to make another one. Some 
shades last a long time, maybe a year or so; others last 
but a few weeks. In some cases as in the dyeing of woolen 
fabrics; fashion changes with the season and very often the 
same shades carry over from Spring until Fall, but never 
from Winter until Summer, and of course that is right in 
line with progress. 

If it was not for that we would soon grow stale, and 
the work monotonous, dyeing the same shades every day of 
the year. As it is we are on the jump most all the time, 
continually changing and 
trying to outwit nature and 
produce better, faster and 
more beautiful colors. 

There was a time when 
all dyeing was sent to a 
dyehouse where they made a 
specialty of dyeing some 
particular fiber and all pro- 
blems were left to them. 
There were dyehouses where 
silk was dyed exclusively, 
others made a specialty of 
dyeing cotton, while others 
only dyed wool; a few took 
in any fibers and most ev- 
erything was dyed in yarn 
to be woven or knitted af- 
terwards. Very few mills 
had dyehouses of their own, 
and those that had were 
large mills and could afford 
to pay for a good dyer, 
and maintain a well-equip- 
ped dye-house. Also, in 
those days dyeing was a 
complicated affair, the dyer had to prepare his own dyes 
in addition to applying them, and that knowledge was usu- 
ally kept in the family jealously guarded. 

When coal tar made its appearance in the field, and 
made dyeing comparatively easy, the mills with moderate 
means found it possible to do their own dyeing instead of 
sending it out to the commission dyers. The newly dis- 
covered dyes sealed the doom of a number of families that 
for generations had held sway in the production of dyed 
yarns. Their secret formulas had now become obsolete, 
useless, 


case enclosing the balance. 


By Noel D. White 


Article Sixteen of a Seiies on 
“The AB C of Dyeing” 





Weighing dyestuffs on an apothecary balance. Note the glass 

When not in use the front glass 

is lowered as a protection against moisture and acid fumes 

which are an unavoidable evil in any dyehouse or labora- 
tory. 


Now, however, another form of dyeing 
was coming into prominence. Whereas 
up to this time most dyeing was done in 
skeins very little in the piece except re- 
dyeing garments, now with the new, easily applied dyestuffs 
some material’ was found more convenient and economical to 
dye after it came from the loom or the knitting machine, 
and the keen competition between the manufacturers made 
them resort to mixing cotton with wool or either one with 
silk. Then the chemists, like the alchemist of the Middle 
Ages, set about to transform the lowly cotton into a more 
pretentious fiber and evolved a different and beautiful fiber 
that today has taken the country by storm, and again dye- 
ing has become a complicated affair. Dyeing the new 
and mixed fibers together in the cloth is not so easy as dye- 
ing the individual fiber alone. 


Here the dyestuff manufacturers and dealers came to 
the rescue in order to help the small mills (the bigger ones 
could take care of them- 
selves), and offered to take 
over their trouble, match 
their samples for them, sell- 
ing them the dyes already 
mixed to dye their different 
colors and mixture of fibers. 
For a while this went on 
well enough because little re- 


gard was paid to good 
matches, everything that was 
near enough was good 


enough and accepted, but 
when good matches were 
requested and insisted upon, 
t h e inexperienced dyer 
found himself unable to im- 
prove his work. An army 
of trained demonstrators 
were sent out to help and 
give instructions to these 
dyers, how to correct their 
shades, their union, and doe- 
tor up their mixed dyes. 
After awhile it was reason- 
ed that if to a given mix- 
ture of dye stuff so many additions had to be made in order 
to obtain the right shade, there was no use in having a 
ready mixed dyestuff to start with. The dyer could just as 
well make his own mixing right from the start. Most dye- 
stuff dealers at the present time discourage the practice of 
selling mixtures, and prefer to let the dyer buy straight 
colors and do his own mixing. They take the samples, de- 
cide on what it takes to match it, then give the formula in 
percentage of the different dyes it takes and the dyer does 


the work. While in this case an experienced dyer may not 


be absolutely necessary for the small mill where the price of 
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one could hardly be afforded, a beginner with a textile 
school education should be employed and made to learn 
practically what he has studied in school. A school-trained 
youngster will soon learn to put to practice his learning 
and become proficient in his chosen work. 

Fortunate indeed is the student who can start in his 
work under some old head dyer for in that case he would 
have some one to appeal to in his perplexities to lead him 
over the rough spots. Under his directions he could get the 
benefit of the older man’s experience without shouldering 
the actual responsibility of the work, and devote his mental 
energies in accumulating the necessary knowledge to carry 
on the work in later years. 

But in the majority of cases this is not possible because 
the small mills cannot afford to pay for a good dyer and 
have an understudy as well, and in many cases the older ex- 
perienced man will not take on a beginner to train, because 
his experience or narrow-mindedness, will make him fearful 
of losing his job when the 
younger man has learned 
enough to carry on the work. 

It is with the idea of 
helping this latter class that 
this is written: to show how 
to start in testing out dye- 
stuffs, to mix them together 
in different proportions to 
obtain different shades on 
one or several] fibers and ma- 
terials, to select the most 
useful dyestuffs for a given purpose and to apply dyestuffs 
to the best advantage to get the most out of them for the 
desired purposes. 


the knitting mills. 


machine. 


Setting Up a Laboratory. 


An elaborate laboratory is not essential. A smal] room 
equipped with a 1% inch steampipe and a ¥% inch pipe for 
running water, and a water heater is necessary to heat the 
pots where the testing of dye stuffs and the mixing of them 
to make sample shades are to be made. The water heater 
may be bought ready to set up, or may be made to order 
by a coppersmith. It should be of copper or monel metal 
for lasting quality, but it could also be made of galvanized 
iron if wanted only temporarily and of course the pots 
could be heated directly over gas jets or bunsen burners. A 
water heater, however, is recommended as the most practical 
and convenient—one with a number of holes in the top to 
insert the pots. Pots have to be of different capacity; 
some of ‘one pint to test dyestuff, others of one quart for 
dyeing one stocking or a larger piece of fabric, and up to 
one gallon capacity for two or three pairs of stockings. 
This, of course, is regulated by the quality of the work one 
intends to perform in his laboratory. 

The water heater should have a closed copper or brass 
coil on the bottom for steam. When full of water and the 
steam turned on, it will boil in a short time. A pot, with 
the required amount of water for a bath, inserted in the 
top of the heater will come to a temperature of 200 degrees 
F., which is not enough for most purposes. If a higher 
temperature is desired for some special requirement, a scoop 
of common salt or saltpeter, or some glycerin or calcium 
chloride added to the water bath will raise its density, 
and cause the temperature of the bath in the pot to raise 
to very near the boiling point. 
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E ARE PLEASED to announce the resumption, with the 

V¢ accompanying article, of Noel D. White’s intimate and 

practical discussions of dyehouse practice. A previous 
series, “The A BC of Dyeing,” which was prepared by Mr. ’ 
White, a>peared during the latter part of 1927 and early months 
of 1928, in the Knitting Section of COTTON. 

There have been many radical changes in conditions, which 
have occasioned radical alterations in dyehouse practice among 
In this article Mr. White calls attention to 
some of the new demands and requirements, and gives sound, 
practical suggestions on the subjects discussed. 

In the next article, to appear in the January or February issue, 
he will discuss correcting a shade in the beaker, and in the 
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Pots can be of porcelain, glass, or enamelware. The 
latter are more practical as not so easily broken. In some 
cases it is necessary to have copper or monel metal, and 
iron pots to make tests of dye stuffs which are affected 
by the different metals like sulphur, vats and some chrome 
colors. A small thermometer should be on hand and a few 
glass rods to handle the material in the dye bath. Some 
graduates of different dimensions; one with a reading scale 
of 1 to 5 ¢. ¢., one with the scale reading up to 25 «. ¢., and 
one measuring 100 ¢. ¢. should be sufficient. Several quart 
bottles, and finally a small scale or balance sensitive enough 
to weigh accurately as little as one centigram. This should 
be inelosed in a glass case for protection against the fumes 
and moisture that are unavoidable evils of any dye plant, 
and should be kept closed at all times when not in opera- 
tion. 

The weighing of dyes for testing and making samples 
should be done with the metric system weights. A set of 
weights from one ec. g. to 
fifty grams should be a part 
of the equipment. Caleula- 
tions are more easily done 
with it, formulas 
transformed in ounces and 
grains after percentages are 


may be 


arrived at by using a dyer’s 
percentage chart, which can 
be obtained on request free 
of charge from most dye 
dealers. 

For experimental purposes a bunch of scraps of the 
material manufactured in the mill is taken and prepared 
as for dyeing. In the case of silk hosiery where cotton, 
silk and rayon is used, the scraps are boiled off, washed 
and dried. A bunch of them is usually kept ready to use 
when needed to test new dyes, or to match new samples. 
A beginner should select from dyestuff sample cards some 
direct, neutral, and acid dyes to experiment with, find out 
their tinctorial strength in different proportions; how they 
behave with the different fibers; at what temperature they 
dye best, and how the best union is obtained. 


Several dye tests are made using 1-4 per cent of dye- 
stuff, then 1-2 per cent, then 1 per cent or more. Hard 
and fast rules cannot be gievn because some dyes work 
better on dark shades, while others are best suited for light 
eolor. The dyer will soon find out how to select by actual- 
ly testing in the laboratory. For testing dyestuffs the 
seraps should be eut in pieces to weigh 10 grams for con- 
venience in calculations, taking eare that the fibers are 
equally represented in the piece. For matching samples 
usually a whole stocking is dyed. This must be weighed 
correctly to be able to figure the right percentage of dye 
stuffs used in dyeing it. If other material is to be dyed, 
the dyer can use his judgment on the size of the swatch 
but the weight of it must be found and the work is simpli- 
fied by testing always with the same amount of material. 

The thing to keep in mind in testing is to learn to se- 
lect the dyes most suitable for the work on hand. For in- 
stance: cotton and silk are in the material to be dyed, in 
this case dyes must be selected which will dye these two 
fibers as near alike as can be found. If rayon is also pres- 
ent, then the dyer must select among the dyes that will col- 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Lay-Out of a Modern Full-Fashioned Mill 


By C. H. Baxter 


Article 2 in a Series Covering Full-Fashioned 


Mill Subjects 


Details for Building and Arrangement of Departments and Machinery 
for Plant with Plant of Average Productive Capacity 


ECENTLY in figuring out a proposed addition to our 

hosiery mill, it occurred to me that the lay-out of a 

new hosiery mill is indeed a problem, and especially 
so for anyone who has had no experience in hosiery. In 
starting a new plant, this problem is even greater, and as 
a rule, many mistakes are made. 


In building a new mill for full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturing, many things must be thought out, to be sure 
that the mill will be as ideal as possible. First, the size of 
the lot of land must be considered, then the size and kind of 
building that is to be constructed, and last, the kind of 
equipment to be used and the layout of same. 

In writing this article, it is not my intention to show 
the readers what is an ideal layout, but merely to give my 
ideas of what I would consider as a proper building and 
lay-out, if I were to start in the full-fashioned hosiery 
business, with but one thought in mind, that some of my 
ideas may be helpful to others who are planning to enter 
into the hosiery field. 

In starting a hosiery mill, the main problem to begin 
with is the finances, especially as to what it will cost to 
start. Therefore, in starting a new concern, I would want 
to be assured of enough money to begin with, so that I 
could have a fairly good-sized mill. Bankruptcies in full 
fashioned hosiery mills are mostly due to the fact that a 
concern starts with a small capital and the profits, on a 
small production, are eaten up by a big overhead. 

So when one has enough capital to start, the first prob- 
lems are as to how many knitting machines to start with 
and the kind of mill to build. I will, therefore, say that I 
have enough capital to start in the full-fashioned hosiery 
business, and shall make my plans for such a business. 

How Many Machines? 

The first problem to be considered is the number of knit- 
ting machines to purchase, and the gauge and sections want- 
ed for each machine. I would not consider starting with 
less than twenty-four machines, as with less than that num- 
ber, I could not make a good profit. In order to get pro- 
duction, which is very necessary to make a profit, I would 
buy 24-section leggers and 24-section footers. Some will 
argue that 20-section footers should be purchased, so that 
only two toppers are needed, but I find that by having 
someone else do the creasing of the heel, that a girl ean top 
twelve bars as well as ten bars. As it is always necessary 
to have one or two learners on topping, as well as spare 
toppers, the slower production girls could top ten bars 
each and the learner four bars. It is the knitting machines 





that give the production, and the topping question shouid 
be solved by the management. 


What Gauge Machines? 


In reference to gauge, I would purchase 45-gauge ma- 
chines, as the trend of the business is leaning towards finer 
gauge machines, and I believe that a 45-gauge machine 1s 
the most flexible machine to use today. On a 45-gauge ma- 
chine a very fine chiffon hose can be made, and if a ser- 
vice-weight is required, this can also be made on this ma- 
chine. 

I might also add here that, if I already had 42-gauge 
machines and was installing additional equipment, I would 
install 48-gauge machines. The reason I would do this 
is because there is little difference between 42 and 45- 
gauge, and I would use 48-gauge for a fine high-grade 
chiffon and 42-gauge for service weights. 

My next problem would be the building of a mill, and 
before proceeding further, I have made a plan, showing a 
lay-out that I will use to illustrate my ideas. This is shown 
in the sketch on page 209. 


Description of Building. 


The building I would construct would be a one-story 
building, with no basement or cellar, and the inside meas- 
urements should be 96 feet wide and 180 feet long. The 
building would be built so that a second story could be ad- 
ded when expansion would make it necessary. For light- 
ing purposes, I would construct what is called a day-light 
building, using many windows on the sides of the building, 
but would have a flat roof, with no skylights. 

The reason I would not use skylights is, that I find 
this method of lighting very poor for full-fashioned hosiery 
machinery, as it reflects and conducts heat and causes con- 
traction and expansion of knitting machines. The over- 
head light is also bad for the eyesight, and causes the em- 
ployees to have trouble with their eyes. 

The reason for building without a basement is for 
the purpose of having a solid floor for the knitting ma- 
chines, so as to eliminate vibration and prevent the ma- 
chines from getting out of level. For the floor, I woul! 
have a concrete base, with a wood floor laid on the econ- 
crete. 
legs and feet, and therefore, I would lay a wood floor 
to make it comfortable for the employees. 


Walking or standing on concrete is hard on the 


The heating plant I would put into a separate building, 
in the rear of the main building, and a dyehouse could also 
be built in the rear, if necessary. 
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After the building has 
been completed, my next 
problem is to make my lay- 
out of machinery and equip- 


ment. First, I must decide _ 


as to the number of leggers 
and footing machines I must 
have. In my first unit of 24 
machines I would install 19 
leggers and five footers. Of 
course, if I should decide to 
operate my legging machines 


day and night, five footers * 


would not take care of the 
legging production. In my 
plan, therefore, I have left 
space for additional machines, 
so that I could install more 
footing machines to take care 
of the night production of 
legs. Knitting machines are 
usually ordered as three leg- 
gers to one footer, but one 24- 
section footer of modern con- 
struction should produce more 
feet than the production of 
legs from the 24-section leg- 
gers. 

I would figure that I 
would receive about an aver- 
age of 1,050 to 1,100 dozen 
legs weekly from nineteen leg- 
gers on a day time operation, 
and five footers should be 
able to foot this number of 
dozens of legs. Production 
will vary according to condi- 
tions, the ability of the op- 
erators and the number of 
hours of employment.. After 
the first installation of twen- 
ty-four machines, one will be 
able to tell just what addition- 
al machinery is needed, based 
on the production now made, 
so it is necessary to have ad- 
ditional space for this pur- 
pose. 

The reader will notice on 
my plan, that the knitting 
machines. are placed in two 
rows, one at each side of the 
building. In the rear of the 
building, I have space to be 
used for winding machines, 
cotton and silk storage and 
work-bench and machine shop. 
For this purpose, I would 
have the space 15 feet wide 


from the wall to the first knitting machine. The reason out of a full-fashioned hosiery mill, I would avoid having 
for this is that making it 15 feet wide, enables me to place crowded conditions. In the installing of all machinery, as 
two more knitting machines in the space on each side of the well as other equipment, I would allow plenty of aisle space 
building, should I ever have need for them. for the comfort of the employees. 

Before proceeding further, I want to say that in a lay- 
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C. H. Baxter’s Suggested Lay-Out for Full-Fashioned Mill, Showing 
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is 41 to 41 1-2 feet long. The legging machines I would 
place 1 1-2 feet from the wall. The aisle between the front 
of two machines I would make three feet wide from hand- 
wheel to hand-wheel. The aisle space in the back of ma- 
chines, I would make 15 inches wide. This is ample aisle 
width and gives fine working space for the operators. The 
front aisle space of footing machines, I would make 3 1-2 
feet wide, as more room is needed for footing than for the 
legging operation. The main aisle of a building 96 feet 
wide, after placing leggers as shown in the foregoing, 
would be from 6 to 6% feet wide from work-table to work- 
table. ; 

The length of a 24-section footing machine is 36 feet, 
and by placing the end of the machine in line with the leg- 
ging machines in the main aisle, the toppers can be placed 
near the wall and windows. This gives the toppers the 
best light, and will result in better work being done. 


Uses Steel Tables Throughout. 


For the knitters’ work-tables and the toppers’ tables, I 
would use steel tables only, and in fact, all tables, such as 
examining, pairing and general work-tables, would be con- 
structed of steel. The reason for this is that rough places 
cause pull-threads in hosiery, and wood construction, even 
with the best of care, will soon become rough or nicked, 
and will cause pull-threads. 

On my plan the reader will note the gray goods stock 
room. This, I have placed in the center of the building, 
and in such a room I would store legs, goods footed, looped, 
seamed and examined, ready for the dyehouse. I would 
enclose this room in wire partition and would make it 45 
feet long and 12 to 15 feet wide. Steel bins would be placed 
in the center of the room and steel tables on the sides. I 
would have openings on each side large enough for the re- 
ceiving and delivering of all work. 


Storing the Goods in Process. 


This room is very important, as a system of checking 
must be made somewhere, and this is the place where the 
check should be kept. By placing this room in the center 
of the building, the stock can be controlled for all oper- 
ations of gray goods. 

The next equipment to buy is the seaming and looping 
machines and the tables for same. For a production of 
1,100 dozen weekly, I would require eight looping machines 
and eight seaming machines. It is quite possible that this 
is either too many machines or not enough, but this I would 
have to determine after I was able to find out what the pro- 
ductive ability of my operators would be on this operation. 

For examining tables, I would purchase, to start, at 
least a sufficient number to make two rows 42 feet long. 
For examining dyed work, I would purchase two pairing 
tables for taking care of four girls to do this work. 

With reference to the space for boarding machines, I 
would have to allow enough for the kind of boarding 
equipment it was my intention to use. As there are various 
kinds of equipment one can use for the boarding operation, 
the amount of space depends on the make of boarding 
equipment to be used. 

The finished stock room and shipping room I would 
combine into one room and have the room partitioned. At 
one end of this room I would have a separate space for the 
drying-out of gray goods, especially legs. 
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The wash-room and toilets, I would place near the of- 
fice, and this would enable me to have a wash-room in the 
office. By this arrangement, the plumbing would all be 
placed at one end of the building. 

For heating the building, I would use a high-pressure 
heating system with the heating coils overhead. With a 
high-pressure system, the steam can also be used for board- 
ing when the boarding machines are heated with steam. 
The temperature of the building I would control by thermo- 
stats, as evenness of temperature means a great deal in 
overcoming contraction and expansion on the knitting ma- 
chines. 

As the reader will note, my plan of a building and 
lay-out is such, that if it were necessary to expand, I could 
easily add another story to my building and then fill the 
entire lower floor with knitting machines. The other op- 
erators and equipment would be placed in the second-story 
addition, as additional space for this would be required for 
the increased production. 

In summing up this article, I can only say that in 
planning and laying out a mill, one must be sure that the 
lay-out of knitting machinery is correct, as these machines, 
after they are erected, cannot be moved without involving 2 
great expense. All other machinery and equipment used 
in the manufacturing and finishing of full-fashioned hosi- 
ery can be moved easily. Because of this, it is not a serious 
problem as to the exact location that this equipment should 
be placed. However, the size of the building is very im- 
portant, as when one starts to build, the thought should 
always be in regard to room for expansion, if necessary. No 
one, entering into whatsoever business, can tell what growth 
they may have, so erect a building large enough to take 
care of some growth and buy enough machinery so that the 
production will be large enough to make a good profit. 

In the lay-out, be sure to avoid 4 crowded condition, as 
crowded conditions in any hosiery mill will spoil many pairs 
of hosiery. Also, see that all operations are placed so that 
the entire plant is easily supervised, and by doing these 
things, plus making a good product, there is no reason why 
anyone cannot make a profit in full-fashioned hosiery. 

[This is the second of a series on full-fashioned work by 
Mr. Baxter. Beginning with the third article, to appear in 
an early issue, he will discuss in related articles, common 
manufacturing problems encountered from the arrival of the 


silk to the boxing of the finished goods.—The Editor. ] 


Joins Knitting Research Division. 

H. E. Shearer, who has been connected with the Textile 
Section of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., for 
the last year and a half, has been appointed assistant re- 
search associate of the-National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, it is announced by John Nash 
McCullaugh, managing director. Mr. Shearer will act as 
assistant to E. M. Schenke, research associate of the as- 
sociation. 





Booklet by Wagner Electric Corporation. 

The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., has 
just issued a new bulletin describing Wagner large RA 
single phase repulsion-induction motors. The bulletin is 
well illustrated aad contains a detailed description of ev- 
ery part of the motor. Not only is the motor picked to 
pieces to make clear to motor users what each part of the 
motor is for, and why it is made that way, but the publi- 
cation is also a text book for. single phase motors (from the 
first hand-cranked motor to the present self-starting, self- 
ventilated type), covering operating principles, sleeve and 
ball bearing construction, ventilation, and construction fea- 
tures of stator, end plate, roto and rocker arm. 
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ton Full Fashioned Needles at this 
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Removing Dry Transfers From Hosiery 


Epitor Corron: 


If some of your readers can give us information re- 
guarding the removal of dry transfers from hosiery feet, 
we shall certainly appreciate it. We are at present using 
so-called regular ink, not the indelible nor fugitive trans- 
fer. We have been unable to secure either a product, or 
instructions as to: how to remove these transfers; but we 
have tried to find various solvent chemicals and then 
stripped in our regular dyehouse process, with very inter- 
esting results. 

It may be that some manufacturer can give us help along 
this line, and I am sure that the whole trade would be 
interested in this subject. 

ConTrRIBuTOR No. 4087. 


Securing Even Strippings. 


Eprror Corton: 


A friend of mine recently submitted to me a problem 
which presented some interesting features, and because I 
feel that our discussion of it would be of interest, I am 
passing along to you herewith, an outline of his problem, 
together with my reply thereto. 

This man sent me two pieces of infants’ knitted hose, 
made of some kind of artificial silk. One of the hose was 
white, and the other canary yellow. He claimed they were 
originally the same color, and had been stripped, appar- 
ently to be re-dyed in some other more readily salable 
shade, and he wanted to know why they did not strip the 
same. It seems that out of the same lot, after stripping, 
part of the goods came out white and part of it came out 
yellow. He did not state what color they were originally 
or what he used to strip them with or how he stripped them. 

In my opinion, after looking them over, it is plain that 
even if they were the same color as he says they were, 
they were surely not dyed together nor with the same dye- 
stuffs, or they could not fail to strip the same shade. If 
he used straight colors and combined the shade himself, if 
he will check up on his dyestuffs, he will find that he has 
more than one direct yellow in his stock, and one of these 
is of the kind that will not strip white, and if he uses al- 
ready mixed dyes, then the dealer who sells him the mix- 
ture has used different yellows in his mixtures. 

There are a number of dyestuffs which will not strip 
white, no matter what stripper is used. While they are 
excellent dyes in themselves, and very good in combination 
with other dyes, if for any reason they have to be stripped, 
such colors will remain in the fiber, while the other dye- 
stuff in the combination is destroyed, and that is just what 
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We invite our readers to make use of this depart- 
ment for the discussion of any and all problems arising 
in connection with the knitting mill from the office to 
the packing and shipping departments. Questions, an- 
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and will be properly edited before publishing. All ques- 
tions will be answered as promptly as possible. The 
names and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name substitut- 
ed when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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happened in this case. 

It is quite clear that in one of the samples submitted, 
there is a yellow dye that resisted the stripping. In a case 
like this, the proper procedure would be to separate the 
different shades, that is, pick out the yellow tinted goods 
and dye them separately. 

A standard line of dyestuffs should be kept in the 
stock room of the dyehouse—select the best for the work of 
the mill and stick by them. When a new dye is brought 
out by any manufacturer, the properties of. each new dye 
are listed, explained and classified, and if it is specified that 
a dye is easily discharged when used in printing—and most 
dyes used: in dyeing are also used in printing—then it is 
reasonable to suppose that such dye will also strip easily 
with most stripping agents. On the other hand, some dyes 
are declared not to discharge to a clear white, in which 
ease stripping will not be so easy either. The yellow that 
has remained on part of the goods submitted by my friend, 
is of the latter class. 

The selection of a good stripper is up to the user of it; 
no two dyers have the same opinion on what is the best 
stripper even for the same kind of material and fiber. Ev- 
eryone has his own preference in the matter, owing mainly 
to conditions in his own premises. Some use stripping 
powders with good results; others prefer to use liquid 
strippers, of which there are a number, each with a good 
claim to superiority. What is a good stripper in one dye- 
house may not work so well in another. In my opinion, 
local conditions have a lot to do with the working prop- 
erties of the different stripping agents, namely, hard or 
soft water, the dyestuffs used, the mode of application, 
the kind of work on hand. Some require an addition of 
acetic acid to work properly, and others strip quite well 
alone. 

We had an agent come to our place sometime ago to 
demonstrate what a good stripper he had, but he could not 
make it work in our laboratory. He told us of several 
places where his stripper was working satisfactorily. I 
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made inquiries to check up on his veracity and found that 
he was really telling the truth, but we could get no re- 
sults with it, because our way of applying the dyes was 
different. 

In another instance we bought some goods from an- 
other mill. The goods were dyed the same shades we had 
in our stock. Later we found it necessary to strip some 
of the goods and re-dye them a more salable color. We 
found that those goods would not strip the same as those 
that were dyed by us. The dyer in the other mill dyes 
his goods in the boil-off bath, while we dye our goods after 
they are boiled off and washed; hence the difference. 

D. N. (Teny.) 


A Check-Up on Cylinder Cleaning. 
Epitor Corron : 


Unless there is a systematic method used for keeping 
account of the cylinders cleaned in a seamless hosiery mill, 
it is confusing as to exactly what has been done, to a cer- 
tain machine and how long ago it was done. We worked 
out a layout of our department, which consisted of 16 ma- 
chines per set, eight on one side and eight on the other. 
As the cylinder cleaner was through with a cylinder he 
would mark down.on the report in its proper place, the 
nature of the job and the date. This report enables us at 
a glance to see what machines were cleaned and which need 
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cleaning the most. Before we made out this report it 
was always confusing to us to remember just how long it 
had been since a particular machine was cleaned and the 
nature of the job. As our department consisted of 300 
machines, we found a report of this kind to be valuable. 

This lay-out is mounted on a flat board, hung on the 
wall where it can be seen by all. The form used is shown 
in the accompanying sketch, which, with the code, is self- 
explanatory. 

RymMti. 

Stopping Loose Stitches on the B-3 Machine. 
Epitor Corton : 

Responding to the question of “ConTrisuTor No. 4065”. 
He said he is having difficulty with loose stitches when the 
first long butt or the first needle taking down the stitch 
comes in on a Model B-3 Seott & Williams machine. He 
said this trouble shows up only on rayon and silk; that 
the mercerized and plain cotton yarn run all right. 

At the present time I am not using any rayon; but think 
I can suggest a remedy for his trouble. 

First, I would suggest that he take a file and sort of 
rough up the bottom of the yarn clamp. Then block up 
the cam and hold the main yarn out and let it drop in 
about four needles before the long butt needles come in. 
I believe also that he, and anyone else having this diffi- 
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FICKLE FASHION 


When fashion dictates a change in hosiery styles the opera- 
tor of Reading Machines knows that his equipment can easily 
be altered to meet the mode. Reading Machines built a gener- 
ation ago are producing stockings bought and worn today. 
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culty, would find something of help in the letter published 
on page 1199 of the September issue of Corron over my 
signature. 

H. E. (Teny.) 


Eprtor Corron: 

In a recent issue “ConrrisuTor No. 4065” said he is 
having difficulty, on Model B-3 Scott & Williams machines, 
making a loose stitch at the transfer on about the first long 
butt needle on the coming outside. He states that he has 
gone over the yarn spring clamp, made it tighter and looser 
without any effect on this trouble, which he has on rayon 
and silk only. 

There is, in my opinion, one of three things causing 
this trouble, and I would suggest the following remedies: 

1. See that the cylinder band is tight. 

2. Be sure that the stitch cam is set properly and is 
free from nicks. 

3. Set the machine so that the yarn drops in on the 
fourth long butt needle, and with just a slight yarn 
tension. 

Rymt1. 


Epitor Corron: 

In a recent number of “Knirrine Kinks” a contributor 
submitted a problem he is having on the Model B-3 Seott 
and Williams machine. He said when the first long butt 
or the first needle taking down the yarn comes in, there is 
a loose stitch, and he wanted to know how to prevent this. 
He mentioned that he has this trouble only on rayon and 
silk; the mercerized and plain cotton yarns running with- 
out this difficulty. 

I have had comparatively little experience on this style 
of goods, but it seems to me that he may be dropping his 
rayon in too close to the first long needle. I would suggest 
that he drop his rayon in about 15 needles before the first 
long butt, and possibly this will cause the loose end to 
knit. However, I notice from the sample submitted, that 
his rayon is very heavy, and I doubt whether he will be 
able to entirely eliminate this trouble, using it on this type 
of machine. 

B. P. (Tenn.) 


Removing Oil Spots on Underwear Tubing. 
Epitor Corton : 

I would like to outline for you to publish in “KNITTING 
Krnxs” a little “kink” which we have found extremely use- 
ful in connection with the manufacturing of underwear. 

All underwear mills, at different times, encounter dif- 
ficulties in the dyeing of the cloth, especially if it has much 
oil or little dark spotson it. If the yarn is spun in rainy 
weather, under foggy conditions and with the air full of 
soot, these specks will settle on the bobbin in the spinning 
room, and then when this yarn is run on the winding ma- 
chine, and little black streaks will show up on the cloth. 
In some mills this occasions a tremendous loss in money and 
Seconds every year. 

We have developed a formula which will remove these 
spots. It does not increase the cost so very much, as we 
run it in the same water with the dye and all chemicals. 
In 800 gallons of water, or whatever amount is being used, 
we add from three to eight per cent of soap and two per 
cent of bleaching oil. This is used every day in the same 
tub with the dye and other chemicals. Of course it makes 
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the cloth so clean that it will change the shade a trifle, 
but by using it in every batch, the result will be a perfect 
match all the way through. 

8S. A. (Texy.) 


Building a Fine-Gauge Seamless Mill (Part 3). 
THE DYEING DEPARTMENT 


Eprror Corton : 


My friend Jones, who is building a mill for fine-gauge 
seamless silk hosiery, came by the other day and we drove 
down to Pineville for another visit with our old friend 
Tom Smith—this time to discuss some of the problems of 
dyeing in connection with his new mill. 


We found Tom more or less at leisure, and after we 
had settled down, Jones asked Tom what equipment he 
would need for his dyehouse. And Tom replied: 

“Well, to begin with, I would fit up a laboratory with 
all of the necessary equipment for matching shades, such 
as gram and grain scales, dyebath, beakers, pipettes, grad- 
uate cylinders, laboratory bottles and similar equipment. 
Then I would pick up some bright ambitious high school 
boy who didn’t know very much chemistry, and not too 
much of anything else, but with a strong desire to know 
and the energy and faculty to acquire. I would try to 
find one who had a good eye for colors and a fine sense 
of accuracy. I would teach him how to match shades 
and select the proper combination of dyes that will go 
on evenly without a lot of trick doctoring and stay put.” 

“You don’t mean to discount the college-trained chem- 
ist, do you?” asked Jones. 

“Not in the least,” replied Tom. “Education is what 
the textile industry needs more than any other one thing, 
but you can’t carry water in a silo.. Give the boy the prac- 
tical experience first, for a foundation to build on, and he 
won’t explode when you fill him with scientifie theories. 

“You know,” Tom continued, “after that boy Lindbergh 
took to the air and flew a pathless course along through 
fog and storm to France, the government brought him back 
home to teach him to read the most modern scientific in- 
struments to give him a finer sense of direction. Apply 
the same principle to your dye man. When he gets so he 
ean dye silk hosiery well, let him learn all he can about 
chemistry and the dyeing of other materials. 

“But getting back to the dye-house equipment, the next 
thing I would recommend is water softener equipment. The 
greatest asset to any dye-house is standardization, and 
what could contribute more to this than a standardized 
water supply. Practically all dyehouses use the city water 
supply which is chemically treated and is variable in analy- 
sis. You can run along for several days, matching shades 
with the same formulae, then al] at once, following heavy 
rains for example, the dye-house blows up and you won- 
der where all the trouble is. You change methods and 
formulae and finally, when the water gets normal, the 
trouble corrects itself. I am convinced that a water soft- 
ening unit is the most profitable investment that any dye- 
house can make, and I would put one in if I was dyeing 
nothing but cheap cotton hosiery. 

“Well, how about the dyeing equipment itself? Which 
would you recommend?” inquired Jones, 

“T have been able to get the best results on a long bath, 
quadrant pocket, rotary type of dyeing machine,” was 
Tom’s reply. 
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CHECK UP 
ON SEAMING 


HE application of accounting methods to garment seaming has resulted in the discovery of 
unexpected wastes. Knowing where they are makes it easy to stop the leaks. 
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One of these operations is Seaming. You may be 
paying too much. A low out-put may be running 
up the cost of Seaming out of all proportion. 





Investigate the advantages of the Feldlock. This 
machine is noted for increasing production, while 
maintaining the finest quality of workmanship. 
It is real economy in Seaming. 


The Feldlock sews off the arm. A booklet 
which we will be glad to send you explains its 
many other advantages. 
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“Is it necessary to use nets with this type of machine?” 
asked Jones. 


“Yes, and no,” replied Tom. “These machines are 
hand polished and contain no burrs or rough spots, and 
will not pick the sheerest silk stockings, and will dye per- 
fectly with the stockings loose in the pockets, but to dye 
level and penetrate the heels and toes and back seams, as 
they should be penetrated, it is necessary to agitate the 
goods in the machine, which will cause more or less tangling 
and in unloading tangled goods and extracting tangled 
goods, you will break enough back seams and tear enough 
stockings to more than pay for the nets. Then, too, the 
dyer’s finger-nails, and his overalls, and the dye-house 
trucks and the extractor cage are not hand polished. The 
nets also prevent the loose stockings from dropping on 
the floor, both in the dye-house and in the boarding room. 
You never saw a boarder lift a handful of stockings from 
a truck and start to his boarding table that he didn’t drop 
one, and step on it to boot. Then again, dyeing in nets 
enables you to mix sizes in the same pocket and load the 
machine evenly to capacity. The mixing of nets with loose 
stockings, however is not good practice, as the outside finish 
of the nets is not as smooth as the inside, and the impact 
of the loaded nets rumbling against the loose stockings will 
nap them. For these and many other obvious reasons 
there is an economy in using nets. It is a good practice to 
carry the inspected stock in the stock room assorted as to 
sizes, and already shaken up in the nets, four dozen to the 
net, ready for the dye-house. Then when you get through 
de-gumming the goods, you can shake them up when trans- 
ferring them to the dye nets, the same color as the goods 
are to be dyed.” 

Jones remarked at this point, “If you dyed and de- 
gummed in the same bath it would not be necessary to 
shake up the goods and change the nets after de-gumming.” 

“No,” agreed Tom, “but when you take your sample 
after the allotted time, following your established formula, 
you seldom have to add any more salt or dyestuff to get 
the desired shade, which is not usually the case with the 
one-bath method. Adding shading colors to a dye bath aft- 
er the goods are dyed and tangled is one operation which 
the successful dyer always tries to avoid. 

“There are only two arguments which I have heard in 
favor of the one-bath method. One is the time saved, and 
the other is the finish of the goods. The small amount of 
gum left in the stocking gives it a little firmer feel, but 
this advantage is more than off-set by the fastness of the 
dyes. The gum acts as a resist to the dye in penetrating 
the fibers, and the dye is more or less plaited on, and when 
the stocking is washed and the gum comes off, the dyes 
come with it. As for the time saving, there is nothing to be 
gained in time. You can de-gum 200 pounds of goods in 
a 200-pound machine and keep two 100-pound machines 
going constantly on different shades, and as I said before, 
you don’t lose any time shading colors and making re- 
dyes. On an average, by de-gumming 150 pounds of goods 
on a 100-pound machine, and then dyeing the same 75- 
pound lots different shades on the same machine will con- 
sume less time than dyeing the two 75-pound lots by the 
one-bath method. If it required an extra dyeing machine 
to use the two-bath method, the difference in efficiency in 
favor of the two-bath method in my opinion would justify 
the purchase of the additional machine. On the other 
hand, I believe I can put through more goods with better 
matehing of shades and better unions, with fewer re-dyes, 
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and less cost, with the two-bath method than with the one.” 

“Speaking of re-dyes,” asked Jones, “What is the low- 
est percentage they can be run?” 
replied, 

“This is the most abused privilege the dyer has—that 
of making re-dyes. 
second time, then the dyer would have to become more ef- 
ficient and quit making re-dyes. This would mean of course 
that about half the dyers would lose their jobs and about 
half of the dyeing machines would have to be thrown out. 
As a matter of fact, on an efficiency basis there is no ex- 
cuse for re-dyes other than the oil spots from the knitting, 


To this question Tom 


If it was not possible to dye goods a 


and most of these could be avoided by the proper applica- 
tion of oil and the proper handling. I have seen many 
100-pound lots of light shades come through without a 
single re-dye. thé improved stripping 
agents and improved methods of stripping, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to make the re-dye bins carry the re-boards, 
mends, odd lengths and everything that can be disposed of 


However, with 


in this easy way. 
and should be reduced to a minimum.” 
Referring again to the equipment, Jones asked Tom 


Re-finishing goods is quite an expense 


what capacity and number of dyeing machines he would 
need, 

“Let’s see,” said Tom, “I believe you have 300 knitters 
which should produce approximately 750 dozen per day, 
of an average weight of 750 pounds. Are you going to sell 
your goods to the jobbing trade?” Jones nodded in the 
affirmative. 

“Then,” continued Tom, “I would put in one 200-pound 
eapacity and one 100-pound capacity machine. On the 
250 to 280 


By running 


200-pound capacity you ean de-gum from 
pounds per run and make five runs per day. 
through the noon hour, which is good practice in the dye- 
house, you can make five dyeings per day from 100 to 140 
pounds each, on the 100-pound machine, or an average of 
625 pounds per day on the 100-pound machine. Then by 
de-gumming four lots on the 200-pound machine and dye- 
ing one lot of 200 pounds on the 200-pound machine, your 
production is easily provided for. By making two 200- 
pound dyeings occasionally, you can make up for any 
small dyeings of 30 to 50 pounds that you might want to 
make in the 100-pound machine.” 

“What would you do with small lots of 10 to 15 doz- 
en?” asked Jones. 

“These are not necessary,” replied Tom. “You get out 
your standard line of colors representing 20 to 30 shades, 
and you dye these in lots of 100 to 200 pounds. The fast- 
er moving shades you can dye in 200-pound lots and the 
remainder in smaller lots. You carry these standard shades 
at all times in your stock room. You can dye successfully 
as little as 30 pounds in your 100-pound machine, and 
where a customer wants a special shade you should require 
him to buy as many as 30 dozen. If he does not have 
faith enough in the shade to put in as much-as 30 dozen, 
then why should you be put to the extra expense of work- 
ing out a formula and dyeing only a few dozen? If the 
jobber does not feel a need that will warrant the purchase 
of 30 dozens of a special shade, then he has no place for it 
in his line. As a rule, you can make more money on these 
‘five-dozen special shade fellows’ by letting the other man 
have the business.” 

“What size extractor will I need?” asked Jones. 

Tom replied “Your extractor should be large enough to 
handle the maximum capacity loading of your 100-pound 
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machine, which is 150 pounds. Then you will need a 42- 
inch extractor.” 

“What about the speed of the dyeing machines,” in- 
quired Jones. 

“This depends on the size of the machine, the class of 
goods to be dyed, and other loca] conditions,” said Tom. 
“The periphery of the larger basket being greater, it would 
require some less speed on the shaft. As a rule, the ma- 
chines should run from five to eight r.p.m. However, there 
is no fixed speed for any given machine, which will work 
the same under al] conditions. It is a good plan to start 
up a new machine with a wood pulley to give the minimum 
speed and then experiment with higher speeds by lagging 
the pulley, finding out what speed produces the best re- 
sults before ordering the steel or cast-iron pully. If the 
machine is motor-driven, a provision should be made to 
vary the speed.” 

“What kind of installation do you prefer on dyeing 
machines?” Jones asked, and Tom answered: 

“The dye-house should be built with an idea of making 
working conditions as favorable as possible. There is no 
need of having the men wading around in water on the 
floor. The floor should be graded to take care of this. 
The extractor should be located close to the dyeing machine 
so as to prevent trucking wet goods across the dyehouse. 
The machines should be placed on a floor level 18 inches 
below the dye-house floor. This enables you to set the ma- 
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chine on a six-inch concrete base sill and makes room un- 
derneath for the connection of drain pipes and provides a 
pit for the dumping of waste water. At the same time, 
the higher elevation in front of the machines makes the 
doors more accessible to the operator for loading and un- 
loading the machine, and removes the need of the objec- 
tionable platform. The water feed line to the machine 
should be of maximum capacity to expedite the filling of 
the machine. The steam line from the feed valve to the 
end of the line should be copper or Monel metal.” 

“Have you any preference for the style of truck to be 
used in the dye-house?” asked Jones. 

“Yes,” answered Tom. “I prefer the slatted truck. Aft- 
er the goods are extracted they should be boarded pretty 
soon, or allowed to dry to prevent mildew. These trucks 
can be made of strips 24-inches wide, and 34-inch thick 
placed 44-inch apart. The inside truck dimensions should 
be: Length, 42 inches; width, 26 inches; depth, 20 inches. 
These trucks can be given two coats of white varnish, such 
as “Koverflor,” which will produce a glazed finish, and 
which will preserve the wood and will not wash off.” 

It was away past time for us to go, because I had to 
get home before my own mill closed down. We thanked 
Tom for the time he had given us, and arranged for a re- 
turn visit in a short time to discuss with him some of the 
problems pertaining to the finishing department. 

T. O. (N. C.) 
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Testing, Mixing and Applying Dyestuffs. 
(Continued from page 205) 

or the rayon also, and be able to make up a formula with 
as few dyestuffs in it as possible. The simplest formulas 
work. best, and are easier to control. When more than six 
dyes enter in a formula there may be nothing wrong with 
it, but it is best to look around and find a way to eliminate 
one or more of the dyes by using some other dyestuff. 

After completing a series of tests with different per- 
centages, samples are tagged with the amount of dye used, 
the name of the maker, or dealer, how the dye is applied, 
at what temperature, the chemcials used, and the date— 
then stored away in a dark place. There are dyers who 
keep their dye tests in dark bottles; we keep ours success- 
fully in covered cardboard boxes. 

When testing a dyestuff on fabric composed of two 
or three fibers the same procedure must be followed as for 
dyeing a lot of goods. The bath must be prepared in pro- 
portion of 30 or 40 parts of water to one part of material. 
The higher figure is for medium and light shades, black and 
dark colors must be dyed with the shorter bath for the sake 
of economy because the direct dyes do not exhaust com- 
pletely, and in the longer bath much of it would go to waste 
unless a standing bath is kept, and that is seldom done at 
the present time. 

With the proper amount of water, the desired quantity 
of dye stuff and the temperature at about 140 degrees 
F., in a suitable beaker, or pot, set in a boiling water 
bath, the swatch of-fabrie is entered and worked with a 
glass rod for about 10 minutes, then from 5 per cent to 40 
per cent of Glauber’s salt is added and dyeing continued 
for about 10 minutes longer. For those dyers who prefer 
to dye the silk in the mixture with acetic or formic acid, 
at this time the pot is raised from the water bath and left 
to cool for 10 minutes longer, then an addition of 1 per 





cent of formic acid—70 per cent strong, or 2 per cent acetic 
acid 20 per cent strong, is made, and the pot re-entered 
into the water bath 10 minutes longer; then sample is tak- 
en out, washed and dried. 

In the latter case, it is advisable to add to the swatch 
a small piece of the silk part of the stocking and to take it 
out before the addition of acid to the bath to note the dif- 
ference in color with and without acid. 


(This is the first article of a second series of articles on 
hosiery dyeing by Mr. White. The next article will appear in 
an early issue and will discuss correcting a shade in the 


beaker and the machine.—The Editor.) 


Hemphill Issues Patent Notice 

Hemphill Company, manufacturers of the Banner automatic knit- 
ting machines, Pawtuckett, R. I., have sent the following notice to , 
the circular knitting trade, signed by John Lawson, president of the 
company: 

‘*The Hemphill Company owns and controls United States pat- 
ents Nos. 1,459,157 and 1,641,590, which patents are directed to 
the idea of knitting pointed heel effects on certain ular machines 
of the Banner and similar types. The patents specified broadly 
protect the Hemphill Company from competition in the circular ma- 
chine field and unauthorized manufacturing of machines or parts 
therefor for the purpose of knitting single, double or other pointed 
heel effects on machines of the Banner type in violation of the 
Hemphill Company’s patent rights will be resisted to the utmost. 
Infringers through the manufacture of machines or parts therefor 
intended to provide for knitting pointed heel effects after the man- 
ner disclosed in the said patents, or the users of such machines or 
of the parts therefor will be vigorously prosecuted by the Hemp- 
hill Company for infringement of said patents. 

‘‘The Hemphill Company has been informed of a claim asserted 
with respect to double pointed heel effects on stockings, based upon 
United Statés Design Patent No. 70,307, but it has rights superior 
to any claim which may be made based upon such patent and the 
manufacturers: of stockings of said design upon the Banner ma- 
chines equipped by the said Hemphill Company are advised that 
such manufacture does not constitute any infringement upon said 
design patent, The Hemphill Company, upon being given prompt 
notice and upon being permitted to act through counsel of its own 
choosing, will defend any suits which may be brought against such 
manufacturers based. upon any such alleged claims of infringement. 

‘“The Hemphill Company is ready to stand back of all Pointed 
Heel designs—be they single, double or other designs—that the 
Banner machines are set up to knit when they are equipped or set 
up by the Hemphill Company’s representatives or at its plant at 
Pawtucket, R. I. However, such designs as are not authorized by 
the Hemphill Company are not within the above guarantee. Such 
a restriction is pecetery view of other design patents for varia- 
ions of the Pointed Heel. : 

° ‘“The protection offeréd to customers of the Hemphill Company 
is conditioned upon the purchase of all necessary equipment from 
the Hemphill Company and the assembling of the parts by the said 


Hemphill Company, -or by its representatives.’’ 
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WINDING SYNTHETIC YARNS FOR KNITTING 


No good manufacturer of knit goods would even 
contemplate knitting from a small supply like a cop or 
bobbin, for two fundamental reasons: first, the supply 
would be too small, and second (and more important), 
in drawing off from knitting supplies of small diameters, 
the material must unwind rapidly, due to the fact 
that one wrap represents but a very short length of 
yarn, 

The ideal knitting package of synthetic yarn is a 
cone of 534” traverse, built on a large-diameter cone 
tube, as represented by the ‘‘Universal Jumbo’’ cone 
wound on the ‘‘Universal’’ No. 50 machine. 

The empty cone tube has an average diameter of 
27%", and the average di- 
ameter of a three-pound 
cone when wound is 552”. : 

PROVIDENCE 
The three-pound cone CHICAGO, UTICA 
represents the maximum NeW VORe 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON "™3fehers 


MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATL 
DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 


recommended for synthetic yarns, and naturally cones 
of smaller diameter and less weight may be.wound, if 
desirable. 

Starting with this large-diameter cone, the wall of 
synthetic yarnon a packagecontaining three pounds net 
is but 134”. Glancing at the illustration above of the 
*‘Jumbo”’ cone, you will readily appreciate the assur- 
ance of even tension when knitting from a package with 
large circumference, and with none of the impedi- 
ments to delivery common to bobbin types of winding. 

The ‘‘Jumbo”’ cone, the latest product of the ‘‘Uni- 
versal’’ No. 50 winder, is the result of exhaustive study 
and careful development by the Universal Winding 
Company, collaborating 
with the manufacturers of 
synthetic yarns, and with 
the knitters of this ma- 
terial. 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
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REG.U,S. PAT. OFF. 


Ganyender Gabel 


THE MASTER SALESMAN 


OLOR in men’s underwear was practically unknown 

a few years ago, but Robert Reis & Company, one of 
the best-known men’s underwear manufacturers in the 
country, had the courage to introduce it. 

To-day, 75% of the “Jimpants’’* (men’s athletic 
drawers) they sell are in color and the demand for color in 
undershirts and union suits is increasing. The introduc- 
tion of style and color has traded up the unit sale price 
50% at least, and tripled the volume of business. Robert 
Reis & Company express the opinion that style and color 
will become as important factors in men’s underwear 
sales as they are in men’s shirts and pajamas. 


Re l S. Pat. Off. by 

Possibly color can increase the sale 

We have the experience gained from helping many of the 

most successful manufacturers and converters in the 

country to merchandise their products more satisfactorily 
Let’s talk over your color problem. 


— PLANTS— 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DENTON, ENG. 

New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 
Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 
DYEING COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 


through color. 


Color and style being such important factors in their 
sales, Robert Reis & Company naturally insist upon the 
best obtainable dyes and dyeing service. 

Fast-to-bleaching shades (vat colors), the fastest 
known to light, washing, and all color-destroying agents, 
are applied under pressure by the Franklin Process Com- 
panies, assuring thorough penetration of the color, and, 
consequently, brighter, more durable shades. 

By taking full advantage of our many services, custom- 
ers of the Franklin Process Companies effect important 
savings, often cutting days and weeks from the time or- 
dinarily required to get a new styling on the market. 


Robert Reis © Company 


of your product. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


FRANKLIN PACKAGES of DYED YARN 
They will deliver freely, either by rotation 
or over end, substantially lowering 
winding costs 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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ILL prices for silk 
hosiery for the first 
half of 1929 be ad- 


vanced? is a moot question 
in the primary markets, and 
if the affirmative view be ac- 
cepted, would there be any 
halting in distributor buying? 
Many northern manufactur- 
ers paying the schedule of 
piece work wages agreed up- 
on nearly a year ago by 
Philadelphia mills and the or- 
ganized workers maintain 
their profits have been inade- 
quate, especially since an in- 
erease in the cost of raw 
silk. The same complaint is 
heard in the New York and 
New Jersey districts. 

Jobbers discussing th e 
prospect of revisions have in 
a number of instances, inti- 
mated they would look for 
slight reductions. This is, of 
course, a part of the tactics of 
the buyers and bears no rela- 
tion to the question at issue 
when considered from the 
standpoint of actual market 
conditions. On the basis of 
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Foreign Mills Seek Second Hand Machines 


EB ge cnet in second hand hosiery machin- 
ery report an outbreak of demand for 220- 
needle equipment, understood to be wanted in 
mills where women’s mercerized stockings can be 
produced profitably. There is wide inquiry 
also for used machines for children’s hose and 
men’s fancy socks for the low price brackets, in 
which there has been satisfactory business, and 
recently a Canadian manufacturer of sweaters 
was in New York and Philadelphia picking up 
equipment for his mill. 


Demand for second-hand coarse gauge hosi- 
ery machines borders on the sensational. It is 
wanted by interests in Germany, and for other 
overseas nations, destination being usually not 
revealed by buyers. Representatives of a buyer 
of equipment to go to Germany arrived late last 
month to exercise an option which had been tak- 
en by cable. What disposition was made of the 
option has not been ascertained, but it is under- 
stood that it did not embrace all the machinery 
for which the buyers are in quest. 


The unusual interest manifest by foreign in- 
terests in American circular machinery is viewed 
by some domestic factors as foreshadowing an 
intention to engage more extensively in export 
trade, since American mills are giving less at- 
tention to seamless hose while expanding the 
full-fashioned industry. Whatever may be the 
explanation, American manufacturers displacing 
latch needle machinery of coarser than 280 
needles seem to have had little difficulty in find- 
ing buyers eager for what appears bargain 
equipment. 











best of the season’s brisk mar- 
ket and leave the future to de- 


velopments. As several of the 
larger mills have sold for de- 
liveries in the first quarter of 
next year at the 1928 pri- 
ces, it appears to most fac- 
tors that prices will remain at 
about where they have been, 
although it seems not improb- 
able that, with conditions re- 
maining as they are, mark- 
ups of the lower grade will be 
made. 

Dealers by exploiting dol- 
lar all silk stockings, have cre- 
ated a consumer demand for 
goods in that bracket, and 
mills which are able to supply 
reasonable quality have been 
in no need of orders suffi- 
cient to keep plants running 
overtime. But it develops 
there has been so much con- 
sumer complaint of much of 
the dollar chiffons that it ap- 
pears cheapening has been 


*earried to the danger point 


and that if the dollar price is 
to. continue, manufacturers 
will have to restore what was 






























demand for the current season, it would appear that there 
would be warrant for advances, or in any event, if any 
were contemplated, this was the time when they might have 
been maintained.. Complaining manufacturers represent 
that either slight upward revisions must be made or pro- 
duction cost be lowered, and it is not denied that resort to 
either alternative might cause something of a jolt. 

It appears the burden of higher cost rests the more 
heavily on mills selling their nationally advertised brands 
direct to retailers. Standards must be adhered to lest 
the trademarks lose their value, and selling and distribu- 
tion represent a large item to be added to cost of produc- 
tion. But the trade of these manufacturers looks for pres- 
ent price lists to be continued or, at any rate, that they 
show no increases. The situation as it affects manufac- 
turers was outlined briefly by Stanton D. Sanson, presi- 
dent of the-Ajax Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, operating 
plants in Phoenixville and Pottstown, Pa. He points out 
that while raw silk is costing mills more than in the Sum- 
mer months, silk suitable for the better chiffons commands 
a premium, amounting in some instances to $1.50 a pound. 
“As we must pay the higher market price and a premium 
as well,” says Mr. Sanson, “it is imperative that prices be 
advanced.” 

Manufacturers generally are in accord with Mr. San- 
son’s view, but there has been a disposition to make the 





taken out for meeting retailers’ notions of just how much 
they could pay. In the present stage of demand it looks as 
if mills might to this at the expense of the class of mer- 
chants insisting upon regulars for a dollar—that dealers 
will be put to the test of cutting their cost of doing busi- 
ness. Some have succeeded in effecting economies by split- 
ting their stores, occuping around half the former space 
and renting the remainder for some non-competing, but 
collateral line, each being calculated as having the effect of 
drawing trade for the other. Such has been the practice 
among some of the smaller hiladelphia shops, and it has 
been found to work out satisfactorily. Price is the target 
in the retail as well as the manufacturing trades. 

There has been a scarcity of spot delivery seven thread 
silk hose, for one reason so many mills concentrate on chif- 
fons, usually five thread of 39 and 42 gauge. The latter 
gauge is regarded the bread and butter stocking, represent- 
ing maximum fineness in the low price brackets, and manu- 
facturers in the Philadelphia and Reading areas knitting 
either chiffons or service weight are operating to capacity, 
numbers of them overtime, and shipping out production. 
But this is true also of mills operating 45 gauge machines. 
The Noe-Equl mill, in Reading, selling to retailers, main- 
tains a 21 hour schedule, employing two shifts of opera- 
tives. The Vogue Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 45 gauge 
four thread silk to top, with picot edge, is on production 
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continuously 24 hours a day. These are mentioned as typi- 
eal of conditions among full-fashioned establishments gen- 
erally where operating cost is higher than in many locali- 
ties. 


48-Gauge Dip-Dyed Going Good. 


Standard 42 five thread picoted stockings go over the 
counter in many stores for $1.50 a pair. One representa- 
tive shop with a somewhat exclusive clientele features such 
a line at $1.35, but either the stockings or the price does not 
appeal to its trade, according to the management, who 
state its hosiery sales are falling off, going to chain 
shops where dollar hose is made an attractive item. While 
sales of 48 gauge dip-dyed hose have been disappointing te 
some manufacturers, one might be mentioned as expanding 
its business in this number. Consumer satisfaction with 
the stocking is ascribed by the mill to the fact that it has 
solved the problem of giving dip-dyed hose the appearance 
of ingrain, while supplying it at materially lower cost 
than the ingrain. 

Will the present stage of distribution of silk hosiery 
continue after the holidays? Factors say it will, and that 
while there might be a period when the market will be less 
active, any accumulation of stocks would be absorbed la- 
ter. Besides, it is pointed out, as curtailment during the 
summer proved effective in maintaining price steadiness it 
would be the logical thing to hold production down some- 
what in January and February, all depending on develop- 
ments meanwhile. Primary market interests profess to be- 
lieve there will be no lessening in demand except as ordi- 
narily is witnessed after the year-end holiday rush. 

Some attention is given to manufacturers’ stock reports 
to the Commerce Department. It is indicated that stocks 
at the end of September, notwithstanding production dur- 
ing the month was les&’ than in August, were heavier than 
at the end of September last year. But there is little doubt 
that more than this excess went into distribution in Oc- 
tober and November, two months of activity not paralleled 
for some time. 


Varying Situation in Seamless. 


While some of the seamless mills report no letdown in 
demand, others state they have found it expedient to reduce 
output of anything coarser than 300 needles. So far as 
can be ascertained, not a 300 needle machine has been idle 
in months, and it is pointed out that no used equipment of 
this type is for sale, while manufacturers are disposing of 
260 and coarser gauge machines as fast as they can find 
buyers. 

A representative mill is in arrears with shipments of 
300 needle hose, it is stated by the management, while oth- 
er equipment is kept going more for holding down plant 
overhead than for the profits to be gotten out of the pro- 
duct. New York representatives reported as early as Oc- 
tober that they had sold their production to January, their 
lines embracing pure thread silk, rayon and silk and rayon 
in combination. There is a good outlet for rayon and com- 
bination yarn goods, manufacturers reporting especially 
good results from knitting the non-lustre yarns. Viscose 
Dulesco seems to have had a good run, and there is heard 
much satisfaction with the use of Enka Discrella, another 
lusterless thread. A few mills in Philadelphia are trying 
out Glanzstoff, only recently introduced in this territory. 
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Shoppers ... hundreds of them! Shoppers 
... thousands of them! Shoppers hurrying 
past windows and counters! Shoppers 
catching only a fleeting impression of your 
product ...and catching that impression 
not from the hosiery but from the package 
you display it in. 


Kaumagraph’s Lithographic Department 
gives hosiery an attractive setting .... an 
attractive setting that sells merchandise. 
That is why so many prominent manufac- 
turers (names on request) are turning to 
Kaumagraph for every lithographic re- 
quirement ... from the very design of the 
package to the finished lithographic pro- 
duct. Ask Kaumagraph to show you how to 
put more sales appeal into your packing. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick St., New York City 


Boston .. Chicago .. Philadelphia . + Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn... . Paris, Ont. . . Paris, France 


“Lithographed by 
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Bemberg Chiffon Numbers Discontinued; 
Service Weight is 85 Cents Special. 


N THE absence of official dependable information of 

the production of Bemberg hosiery there are available 
no figures for showing whether it is increasing or declin- 
ing. The only recent disclosure of real interest on the sub- 
ject is that in relation to chiffons, which were brought out 
by two Philadelphia manufacturers in July. One of these, 
the Philadelphia Knitting Mills, Inc., which was the first 
full-fashioned hosiery establishment in Pennsylvania and 
the third to be set up in the United States, has discontin- 
ued making Bemberg chiffons. The other was the Oliver 
Knitting Co., from which no official statement for publici- 
ty has been received, although it is unofficially stated that 
this company also has abandoned the number. 

When Bemberg chiffons were introduced they were 
widely heralded as designed to sell at retail for $1.50 to 
$1.75 a pair. They were featured in an October special 
sale of a Philadelphia department store for a dollar a pair. 
Since then little has been heard of them. So, it appears, 
Bemberg chiffons have passed out as representing a short 
time experiment, while there is no little speculation in trade 
circles on the question whether the service weight is as 
popular as it once was. 

Originally, Bemberg service weight hose sold regularly 
for one dollar a pair and dealers complained they could 
not get enough of them. While the dollar price still ob- 
tains, at least one department store has been offering thei 
on one day of each week for 85 cents. While some job- 
bers carried them, they never were profitable to wholesale 
distributors, and retailers did not take down their usual 
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margin of profit. Reports of this churacter circulating in 
the trade have been responsible for an impression that Bem- 
berg is not so popular as some months ago. 

The Berkshire Knitting Mills was the larger producer of 
Bemberg hose and for a time let it be understood that it was 
unable to supply the demand. A few weeks ago it was an- 
nounced that at last output had caught up with demand. It 
must be left to conjecture, however, whether production was 
was increased or demand declined. 

The Department of Commerce statistics for September, 
in a compilation of reports from 344 identical mills, ac 
counts for a production of 79,987 dozens of rayon fulil- 
fashioned hose, comparing with less than 2000 dozens in 
the corresponding month of 1927. These figures doubtless 
embrace the Bemberg production of some few mills. While 
full-fashioned rayon scored an enormous gain, a loss in 
output of seamless, in which Bemberg has not been used, 
is shown, the figures coming from identical mills being 62,- 
775 dozens for September this year and 95,169 for Sep- 
tember of last year. It is pointed out by manufacturers 
analyzing these reports that the new types of rayon, the 
chief characteristic of which is its freedom from the ob- 
jectionable luster, did not come into general use until July 
last, leaving it not well represented in the statistics of hosi- 
ery production. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the indicated output of full-fashioned silk and rayon in 
combination in September was nearly 100 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding month of last year, while in the 
eircular knit division there was a drop of over 35 per cent. 
One conclusion to be drawn from the showings of mills re- 
porting to the Department of Commerce is that full-fash- 
ioned pure thread silk is steadily increasing its lead over all 
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a freon no guess-work about it! 
Select a department in your plant 
where errors are frequent and produc- 
tion slow! Equip half of that depart- 
ment with Do/Mores, FREE! Continue 
using the ordinary factory chairs in the 
other half. Then keep an accurate check 
on results! The decision rests with you. 
Hundreds of users state that Do/Mores 
are directly responsible for production 
increases that average 10%! Surely this 
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work, better work, healthier workers. 
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Reading, Pa., 
Utica, N. Y. 

H. B. Ketchum, Mgr., 
Export Dept., 
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New York City 
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High Point, N. C. 
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The yarn used by you is thought of in terms of delivery, quality 
and price. What goes into making these three things is important. 

Delivery consists of getting yarn when you need it—always, with- 
out fail. Our huge production of 200,000 pounds per week, our 
location and our practice of anticipating customers’ needs, insures you 
of a perfect delivery schedule. 


Quality of American Yarns is obtained by purchase of cotton from 
a select source. Thus a start is made with a uniform fine quality, 
which uniformity is maintained by most careful spinning. Mercerizing 
is by our own highly developed processes which produce an unusually 
beautiful lustre. We would like you to compare this lustre for it is a 
feature of American Yarns. 


Supervising each process, from the purchase of the cotton to the fin- 
ished yarn, is an organization old in experience who realize the needs 
of the trade besides knowing their own of spinning and mercerizing 
yarn. ‘This too is important. 

Price is relative. The cheapest yarn can be the most expensive in 
the end for a low initial cost yarn may so slow up your production 
and make up into so unsatisfactory an article, that its cost would be 
prohibitive. Your cost must be figured on initial price, and on the 
manner in which it allows speedy manufacture, and on what qualities 
it gives to the article it makes up into. 

On delivery, on quality and on:price, American Yarns can fill your 
need. Let us quote. Any number yarn. 
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other types. This deduction appears to have ample support 
in the fact that, despite the very great expansion in this 
industry, manufacturers apparently doubt that production 
is in excess of norma] demand. 





Men’s and Juvenile Hose 
Present Several Angles 


OME irregularities have appeared in the primary 

markets for men’s and children’s hose, in which the 
style equation figures as a deterrent to swift operation by 
wholesale distributors. It appears that production of men’s 
fancies for the low price bracket is fully up to market de- 
mand. There is, however, no lack of orders for 25 cent 
lines, a few mills as long ago as October declining or- 
ders for deliveries this year. But the business seems not 
well distributed among manufacturers, some finding it ex- 
pedient in November to hold output down pending the next 
buying movement for Spring. 

The bread and butter numbers in men’s fancies are of 
lines to sell for a half dollar a pair. These in the more 
widely accepted designs have been and still are ready sell- 
ers, and in this division there also has been an over-sold 
condition as to certain mills specializing in having new pat- 
terns follow closely on previous strong sellers. 

With the knitting of patterns much facilitated, and cost 
brought down to a minimum, it appears that novelties on 
the chaste order will continue to rule strong. Some mills 
have, however, come on the market with plain color com- 
bination yarn half-hose which their sponsors believe will 





Redyeing and Return of “Seconds Give — 
Hosiery Mills Much Trouble. 


UYERS of seconds of silk hosiery are re- 
ported taking more liberties with manu- 

facturers since much of what is sold for regu- 
lars has been obtainable at extremely low prices. 
According to mills which have had bitter ex- 
periences with returns of irregulars, buyers fre- 
quently reject stockings showing the slightest 
flaw such as ordinarily is overlooked in inspec- 
tion of goods sold as not of first quality. This 
in itself is bad enough, manufacturers point out, 
but tolerance is taxed to the limit when irregu- 
lars from one mill are sent back to another from 
which shipments had been received, and in two 
cases reported a few weeks ago a lot of rejects 
contained a few pairs of stockings that had been 
worn and, doubtless, returned to retailers. “We 
are having more trouble over returns of seconds 
than ever we had with first quality goods,” it 
was stated by an executive of a Philadelphia 
mill. “Another matter that gives us much con- 
cern is the return of light colors for re-dyeing,” 
the manufacturer continued. 

“We are not partial to re-dyeing, but do it 
for the accommodation of, customers,” he said, 
“but draw the line when the customer holds out 
for 100 per cent return of the goods sent us. No 
dyer can re-dye without having some mishaps. 
Usually when perfect goods are sent us and not 
100 per cent of perfects are returned to the mer- 
chant he puts in a claim, and if we do not con- 
cede it, deducts the amount asked for from his 
next invoice. Now, what are we manufacturers 
going to do about it?” he asks. He says that or- 
dinarily it were better to sacrifice slow moving 
colors and replace them with fresh goods, that 
usually a loss must be taken, in any event. 
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OLIVE OIL SOAP 


A strictly pure, made-to-standard soap 
specially adapted for silk throwing, 
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In soaping off vat colors Laurel Pure 
Green Olive Oil Soap makes for per- 
fect results—alicays. 
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High Production on 
“Jacquard-like” Patterns 


The Standard Hosiery Machine has always beep 
noted for production and when equipped with 
Attachment 31, it is no exception. Diagonal 
stripes or figured patterns, duplicating numerous 
“Jacquard effects,” are reverse plated at high 
speeds. Furthermore, due to our exclusive, posi- 
tive method of needle control, patterns like the 
one illustrated are produced without floating 
threads. 

With eight steps and six colors at your disposal, 
thousands of variations are available for “pro- 
duction” on Ladies’ Sport Hose, Boys’ Sport Hose, 
Half Hose and Infants’ Hose. Write for details. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
866 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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have a wholesome response. There is some confidence in 
what are referred to as necktie shades for men’s socks. 
But the fact remains that manufacturers of both plain and 
faney are busier with the latter, while reporting some in- 
crease jn the call for good grades of silk in solid colors. 

One of the leading mills manufacturing misses’ sports 
hose was idle for some weeks, this Fall, while the market 
was hesitating. Low price lines in pattern have been sold 
well up, while the higher price and more artistic has been 
lagging. As buying for Spring becomes more general it is 
expected the situation will be much improved. There have 
been no developments of note in juvenile lines such as ‘o 
indicate trend, leaving the markets somewhat tame, with 
brisk spots here and there and some mills shipping out ca- 
pacity production. Boys’ golf hose continue a leading item 
in the juvenile division, most manufactuters having a bet- 
ter than the average season business. 

Infants’ socks have moved into a better position. Prac- 
tically all the leading jobbers and chain stores having en- 
tered heavier than the usual orders, and some repeats are 
coming through. There are, however, small jobbers who 
were not expected to place initial orders until December. 

Several manufacturers of infants’ socks report substan- 
tial business in women’s bootees, also referred to as ankle 
hose and sportettes, which are expected to be extensively 
worn with the beginning of the Spring season. The ques- 
tion is, will women in anklets dispense with long hose, or 
wear them over their silk chiffons? Few persons in the 
trade look for women’s socks to promote the bare leg craze 
except at fhe bathing resorts. 


Belated Demand for Winter Underwear; 
Light Weight Mills Operate Overtime. 


OOKING back over a year full of perplexities in 

the marketing of underwear, manufacturers aim at 
means for escaping some of the difficulties next year with 
which the trade was beset in 1928. At this writing it looks 
as if there will be no all-around offering of men’s heavy 
weight cotton ribs for 1929 before the first week in Janu- 
ary, although it is regarded not improbable favored jobbers 
may in the meantime be given opportunity to look at 
samples and get a slant on prices. 

Some mill heads hint at slight advances over openings 
for the current season, when, it appears, cotton was frac- 
tionally lower than at the dawn of the opening for next 
year. Besides, it is pointed out, most mills this year oper- 
ated on the thinnest possible margin of profit. This, how- 
ever, may be ascribed in part to unusually late buying 
while distributors were waiting for seasonably colder weath- 
er, and, in sequence, part time operation of plants, which 
obviously adds to overhead cost. Climatic conditions, and 
the growing tendency on the part of distributors to buy as 
they sell, are largely the explanation for the year’s unsatis- 
factory business in heavy weights. 

It has been suggested among leading manufacturers that 
the first step toward steadiness at the outset of the 1929 
campaign would be to defer the opening until it has been 
demonstrated that distributors are ready to operate. In re- 
cent years mills have been trying to force the buying. As 
a general proposition, the results have been unsatisfac- 
tory, the markets at times approaching a stage of mild 
demoralization. This year, however, in spite of buyers’ 
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Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 

weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns, 
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Hot Plate Screw Press. 


Hosiery and Underwear | 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
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REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 

——200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 

INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 
For simultaneously trimming 


and joining ends of cotton, silk 
or woolen piece goods with a 


FLAT BUTTED SEAM 


: Permits goods to pass through fin- ae wpe pais 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for  Sutted Seam, net @, made by STYLE 60 ABB 
— operations as oe Calen- sequently sanod. | The STYLE 60 DSB makes 

ering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- % ough muc er seam designed 
ing and Printing—with remarkable Ee REN UTES GUNS 99 Earaes Nenw- 


saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 


STYLE 60 RD —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 
— and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 
not ho 


STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | | 


16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. : 
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CLASS 60 MACHINE 





NO MORE ROUGH RIVETS 


Our new needle with the rivet Brazed to the cheek does away with 
them. The needle lasts 3 times as long. 


More and Better Knitting 
because they are always smooth. 


If you have not seen these improved needles or tried them, ask for samples. 














Patent applied for 


a BY C~A—~FeANY 
GEANITE STATE NEEDLE COMPS: 
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tardiness, prices have been adhered to with a reasonabie 
measure of firmness, some shading being reported on low 
end lines in November, when reorders were lagging. 

There seemS no doubt that a month or two of severe 
weather would disclose sadly neglected stocks, for even as 
late as last month buyers were simply filling in, despite the 
fact that retailers’ commitments have not been on a scale 
commensurate with prospective winter needs. Although 
stocks generally are believed to be the lowest in December 
in any recent year, jobbers seem to be making no provis- 
ion for a January rush, the rank and file working toward 
low inventories, particularly as they hold to the view that 
prices for next year will be no higher, except possibly on 
sub-standard lines. Most interests doubt that there will be 
any markup on the higher price goods. So, while there 
is some confusion of ideas in this respect, a late opening 1s 
favored. 

Men’s light weight underwear, selling rather freely 
for winter use, is fairly active as a whole especially so in 
relation to certain types. Where manufacturers of nation- 
ally advertised branded lines of men’s knitted garments are 
co-operating with distributors and maintaining an intensive 
campaign, there has been taken considerable business jn cot- 
tons for deliveries scattered over the first three months. 
This was revealed in a recent report of the Schofield Shel- 
mire Co., wholesale distributors of knit goods in Pennsyl- 
vania, of sales this year of a well known line and orders 
for 1929, several other jobbers having a like experience 
with nationally known brands which they are handling. It 
would appear that cotton staples are moving satisfactorily, 
in spite of competition with rayon and the great variety of 
construction of that fabric. But an excess of style is caus- 
ing conservative distributors to contract in accordance with 
indicated needs as pictured in the retail trade. 

By way of illustrating the wide range of style and con- 
struction in rayon underwear, a New York mill announces 
it is offering 41 numbers of men’s women’s and children’s 
knitted of Bemberg as a whole and in combination. Nine 
of the numbers are in men’s lines. Other mills are offer- 
ing a complete range of men’s underwear of chemically 
produced yarns other than Bemberg, so jobbers, it would 
appear, must reckon with their individual trade before 
making commitments for distant deliveries, 

The complexity of the situation as represented in 30 
many types obviously is a factor in the disposition to defer 
contracting so long as may be consistent with facilities 
for deliveries from mills. Yet, trading in underwear for 
Spring and Summer is at a good stage, and at the moment 
the outlook for the next season is decidedly bright, and it 
may be significant that the more satisfactory conditions 
prevail in standard goods. Styling has developed more 
of the dress-up drift. 

Manufacturers of women’s rayon underwear have been. 
in instances, operating plants day and night, as was usual 
in recent years during the pre-holiday manufacturing 
period, more activity existing this year than in 1927, ac- 
cording to some leading mill chiefs. There also has been 
and still is healthy demand for women’s cottons, both light 
and medium weight, some manufacturers reporting a larger 
volume of business than in 1926 and 1927. Their increases 
may be due in large part to the fact that quite a few cot- 
ton underwear mills have passed into the discontinued 
elass. Briskness in underwear extends to children’s lines, 
this, however, representing much business that ordinarily is 
placed earlier in the year. 
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Single Yarns 


| MERCERIZED _ 


Licensed Manufacturer 3 
TINTED YARNS : 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 
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‘THE ELMORE COMPANY 
: SPINDALE, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


Heneevenneneonsnnient 


New York: 93 Worth St. Philadelphia: Public Ledger Bidg 
Chattanooga: 805 James Bldg. Charlotte: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA CHI IL. 


. ° AGO, 
Burke County Trust Bldg. 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slaters, Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


CoUUUU UA UADLASLAORU NASON HADEN ATTN 


1 man and 4 Humatics 
or 2 men and 6 
ordinary extractors 


We can give you the name and address of a mill where 1 
man and 4 Humatic Hydro Extractors are now doing the 
work which formerly kept 2 men and 6 ordinary extractors 
struggling to keep up with production. Why! Because all 
the operator does is load and unload the Humatic. It 
starts with the closing of the safety door—times itself— 
stops itself! Write for details. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, 
Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada 
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MERCERICED YARNS 


insure exceptionally good results in combi- 
nation with rayon for both knitting and 
weaving. Their dependable strength, lustre 
and uniformity are universally recognized. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales and Executive Office: 
720 LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sales Offices: 


Greensboro Bank & Trust Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Greensboro. N. C. 












456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto Montreal 
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No W ---meet color competition i 


| & Sperone! manufacturers, engaged in the refinement of col- 

or are finding that STRICKLAND SAMPLE DYERS per- 
form an improved service which is necessary under present- 
day competitive conditions. 


Strickland Machines are capable of handling a wide range 
of colors with quickness and accuracy. They are so con- 
structed that goods are under the solution all the time 
—assuring perfect penetration and uniformity of color- 
ing that instantly wins admiration. 


Construction: Monel metal throughout except bronze 
shaft and coils. A scientific drop bottom prevents 
hanging up, at the same time aiding circulation. 


All Stricklands can be equipped with individual mo- 
tor drives if desired. Write for information. 


STRICKLAND PATTERN WORKS, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


STRICKLAND 


SAMPLE DYERS 
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Made in 5. 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Ib. sizes, 
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Fair Amount of Business Booked 
At Opening of Sweaters for 1929 


HE opening of sweaters about the middle of No- 

vember, for the 1929 seasons, seems to have been 
conducted in more orderly fashion than on a number of 
occasions. While it is too soon to go into details as to 
results, manufacturers generally report a satisfactory reac- 
tion to their offerings, with the distributing trade accept- 
ing prices as consistent with raw material cost. 


Manufacturers commenting on the opening report 
their regular trade keenly interested in women’s sweaters 
for Spring, and it appears specialties are moving in strong- 
er volume than staples. This is interpreted as indicating 
continued gains in sales of women’s coats and foreshadow- 
ing a novelty season, in which ericket coats on the moder- 
ately subdued order promise to play fully as conspicious a 
part as this year. 

While it is‘ believed there has been a fair amount of 
business placed for Spring, there appears to be hesitancy 
on the part of jobbers to contract for Fall lines, leaving 
staples to be taken care of some time in the early part of 
next year. It has yet to be shown whether shakers will be 
as popular as they were a year ago. Lumberjacks are 
again being pushed by several concerns at a rate that 
leaves the future for heavy knitted coats somewhat proble- 
matical. There is also the leatherette coats, in which im- 
perviousness to water is stressed, and these also may cut 
into the sale of knitted coats for heavy wear. Hence the 
tardiness of many jobbers to contract early for Winter 
sweaters. 

It looks at the beginning of December as if mills gener- 
ally will have enough business to carry them through the 
year and that, with the orders taken at the November 
opening, will at once put 1929 goods in process. This is to 
be expected especially of manufacturers of accepted stan- 
dards who have proved themselves masters of the art of dis- 
tributing mill product. For a time in November, following 
a period of seasonal activity, there was a slowing down in 
many of the mills, a brisker situation developing after the 
curtailment. 





Link-Belt Drives Now Available Up to 60 H.P. 


Four years ago the Link-Belt Company announced that 
chain drives from one-half to ten horse power would be 
available from stock as a joint result of standardization and 
quantity production. At the end of two years the range of 
drives, obtainable from stock, was increased to 15 horse- 
power. At the present time, their latest silent chain pub- 
lication, Book No. 725 announces, these drives may be now 
ordered from stock up to 60 horse power. This plan does not 
affect the range of horse powers available in the silent 
chain engineering drives which the company furnishes to 
industry in general, in drives up to 1,000 horse power and 
over. Link-Belt Company’s production of silent chain drives 
is concentrated in one plant, the Dodge Works, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


Power Plant Equipment Co. Changes Name. 


The Power Plant Equipment Company, Incorporated, an- 
nounces the change in the company name to The Marley 
Company. The personnel and policy of the company will 
remain the same, the change in name being to associate it 
more closely with the company’s product. The main office 
continues at 1737 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. A di- 
rect branch office of The Marley Company has been opened 
at 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Bradley 
Stencil 
Machine 
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Look Up/ | 


Above them all—Graf Zeppelin 
and the stars from which our 
“Star” Brand draws its inspira- 
tion! “Star” Brand is the Quartz 
Quality assistant for bleaching. 


Learn more about this modern 
clarified silicate. When you see 
it, you'll put “Star” Brand in a 
class by itself. 


artz Company 


General Offices: Philadelphia 
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The Bradiey Stencil Ma- 
chine makes stencils in 
half a minute at reduced 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 
Be eee and price 


99 Beekman Street 
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Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
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NEW YORK 


SINGLE or PLY 
Natural---Gassed--- Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
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chandising division of the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America from the underwear department of 
the John Wanamaker Philadelphia store, that 
-has for some time been stocking the various 
types of Stencil-knit underwear for children, 
show that these litthe undergarments have 
been attracting a great deal of attention, and 
serve to brighten up the childrens’ under- 
wear section. It was said that, aside from 
the attractiveness of the unique designs and 
coloring, interest has been created in the de- 
partment in knitted underwear in general. 
The Industry division of design has pre- 
pared for distribution to buyers in leading 
style stores having underwear departments, 


RR chennai received by the style and mer- 


Among the Knitting Mills 








T IS reported that the Aycock Hosiery Mill, Bridgeport. 
Ala., is considering building another mill for the manu- 
facture of knitted silk underwear. 


It has been announced that the Union Mills, at St. 
Johnsville and Herkimer, N. Y., are considering moving to 
Selma, Ala. The plans include the erection of mill build- 
ings and warehouses. Robert & Company, Engineers, At- 
lanta, Ga., are said to be making the appraisals. 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., will build 
an additional mill for the manufacture of full-fashioned 
hosiery. The cohtract has been awarded to Mark K. Wilson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The William Carter Company, Macon, Ga., has acquired 
additional land for the enlargement of the hosiery mill. 

The McDonough Hosiery Mill, Inc., McDonough, Ga., has 
been incorporated to manufacture children’s fancy sport 
hosiery. The new Standard H knitting machine with the 
eight step attachment will be installed. D. A. Hood is su- 
perintendent and manager. 

Construction work is almost completed on the first unit 
of the May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. The install- 
ation of the full-fashioned hosiery machines will begin in 4 
short time. 

The Esther Hosiery Mills, Graham, N. C., is erecting a 
plant for the manufacture of women’s pure thread silk 
hosiery. 4 

A new brick building is being erected at the Ruth Hosi- 
ery Mill, Durham, N. C. Six full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines will be installed at the present time. 

It is reported that within the next few weeks work will 
be started on the addition of the full-fashioned mill of the 
Wiscassett Mills Company, Albermarle, N. C. 

The Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Company, Belmont, 
N. C., has let contract to W, O. Pratt Co., Mount Holly, N. 
C., for the erection of a one-story hosiery mill, 90 x 180 feet. 

A training school for full-fashioned knitters, loopers, 
seamers and toppers has been established in Philadelphia, 
Pa., by the Peerless Machine Co. The school opened Oc- 
tober 1st with a reported enrollment of 50 student knit- 
ters who will pay ten dollars a week for instruction and are 
assumed the complete course in 30 weeks. Seamers pay 
two dollars per lesson, either day or night. For the pur- 
pose of training knitters, the Peerless Company installed 
two second-hand 89 gauge machines. 

Zenith Hosiery Mills, established in Philadelphia, Pa., 
by Otto Kuehnert and associates, will start on production 
sometime in November, with six high speed 45 gauge leg- 
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Children’s Knit Undies in Color Patterns Grow in Popularity 
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a four-page folder which features the Sten- 
cilknit offerings of both models and pat- 
terns as shown by the Wanamaker store. 
The folder contains swatches illustrating the 
quality of the materials, and the pattern ef- 
fects, as well as attractive sketches in colors 
of the models, together with detailed descrip- 
tions. Buyers are advised in these folders 
that Stencilknit garments are available in 
limited quantities and can be secured from 
the central bureau of the Industry to enable 
them to make initial showings in their stores 
as an “attention getting” test. The buyers 
are also informed that this is a service in- 
tended to feature these new types and style 
models through exclusive stores in the 
United States. 








gers and two footers. The company has taken space for 
the addition of eight more machines. For the present the 
product will be sold in the gray. 

The Trenton Cotton Mills, Trenton, Tenn., have been 
purchased by the Kansas City Knitting Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The company plans to use the plant for the 
manufacture of mesh meat bags. 


Organization under the Delaware laws of the Campe 
Corporation, formed by Campe Corporation of New York, 
Century Beverly Knitting Corporation and the Ballard 
Knitting Company, has been announced. It is said that this 
unit will be the largest producer of women’s rayon and 
cotton underwear in the United States with an annual pro- 
duction of 30,000,000 garments. 

The Ajax Hosiery Mills, which a few months ago re- 
moved its full fashioned plant from Philadelphia for getting 
a lower production cost, in November began operating ten 
45 gauge Reading machines in a new building just complet- 
ed in Pottstown, Pa. This represents one third of the total 
number of fine gauge machines to be installed in the Potts- 
town mill. The company also is occupying two mills of re- 
cent construction in Phoenixville, Pa., where a total of 71 
machines are in operation night and day. The output of all 
the mills is sold direct to the retail trade. 

It is reported the Rosedale Knitting Co., on the border of 
Reading, Pa., which has completed the foundations for an 
additional mill, contemplates an extensive expansion pro- 
gram, and eventually may have a factory second only to 
that of the Berkshire Knitting Mills in point of production. 
It is stated unofficially that the building will be of three 
stories, each floor to cover an area of around 30,000 square 
feet, and that one floor will be given over entirely to loop- 
ing. The company is sold well into 1929 on its popular price 
numbers. 

The Revere Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, is operating 
Wildman 45 gauge machines in the full-fashioned mill re- 
cently established in Riverside, N. J., and has been looking 
for knitters to train operatives. The company makes denial 
of a report that it purposes employing female knitters. 

The Ballard Knitting Co., Pottstown, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of children’s underwear, plans to erect an additional 
manufacturing building. The company is one of six under- 
wear manufacturers which a few weeks ago were merged 
into the Campe Corporation, for which a Delaware charter 
was obtained. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States. 

The fiftieth annual issue of the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States has been recently published. It repre- 
sents a digest of data collected by all the statistical agen- 
cies of the National Government, as well as those of a 
considerable number of private agencies as well as one or 
two states. P 































